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PREFACE 


It  is  fitting  that  these  chapters  on  ''Chinese  life"  should  take 
the  form  of  a  memorial  volume  to  Mr.  Grainger,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  methodical  life  and  studious  habits.  During  his  first  term 
of  service  when  his  mental  powers  were  seemingly  at  their  best, 
he  laboured  steadily  on  his  "WESTERN  MANDARIN"  (H^j^sf)- 
These  studies  prepared  his  mind  for  a  companion  volume,  which 
he  hoped  to  designate  ''WESTERN  CUSTOMS"  (H^JSY^)-  For 
various  reasons  this  volume  never  matured,  but  the  chapters 
embodied  in  this  book,  and  herewith  given  to  the  public,  are  the 
outcome  of  this  early  inspiration  ;  and  though,  like  the  years  of 
his  life,  they  are  incomplete,  they  represent  the  assiduous 
research  of  many  years,  and  much  painstaking  labour  to  have 
them  compiled  and  presented  in  their  present  form.  The  chapter 
on  foodstuffs  alone  is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  volume, 
and  will  no  doubt  prove  of  great  value  to  all  who  have  to  purvey 
for  large  establishments  or  attend  to  the  more  delicate  cuisine 
duties  of  the  home. 

While  we  are  happy  to  present  these  pages  to  the  public  it 
is  with  the  regret  that  it  is  only  a  scanty  portion  of  the  knowledge 
he  possessed,  and  it  will  be  regretted  by  many  that  his  peculiar 
knowledge  of  Chinese  botanical  subjects  was  not  put  into  writing 
and  reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  generations  of 
missionaries. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  we  recommend  this 
little  book  to  the  careful  study  of  all  interested  in  Chinese  life 
and  things. 

China  Inland  Mission, 
Chengtu, 

Oct.  24th,  1921.  JAMES  HUTSON. 
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Popular  Customs  in  West  China 


STREET  SOCIETIES1. 

Every  street  has  one  or  more  organized  societies  for  the 
worship  of  local  cods.  Ea.ch  family  contributes  a  few  ten?,  or, 
at  the  most,  a  hundred  cash  to  the.  annual  celebration-.  A 
prominent  member  of  the  community  is  appointed  annually  as 
the  head  of  the  society'5.  It  is  generally  understood  that  he 
makes  some  profit  to  hi  myself  out  of  the  monies  collected.  These 
societies  are  mostly  Taoist.  The  people's  interest  in  them  is 
nart-iy  owing:  to  the  pleasurable  excitement'1  of  something  hap- 
pening on  their  street. 

1.  THE  GREAT  PRIMAL  SociETY5. 

This  society  operates  in  the  First  Moon,  from  the  ninth  to 
the  fifteenth.  Its  object  is  to  propitiate  Heaven  and  so  ensure 
peace  to  the  street  during  the  year.  The  main  feature  of  the 
celebration  is  the  lighting  of  the  Hundred  Fruit  Lamps6,  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  round  fruit. 

2.  THE  THANKSGIVING  SOCIETY  7. 

This  society  celebrates  a  thanksgiving8  for  peace  vouchsafed 
to  the  neighbourhood.  During  the  observance,  which  may  be 
long  or  short,  according  to  the  amount  of  money  available,  the 
people  fast  from  meat9,  and  Taoist  priests  chant  prayers10. 
There  are  also  daily  feasts11  and  fireworks12. 

The  Society  of  the  God  of  Wealth13,  and  the  Society  of  the 
God  of  the  Precinct1  4  are  also  common.  These  also  celebrate 
annually  with  chanting  of  prayers,  theatricals15,  either  the  large 
theatricals  in  a  temple,  or  the  small  shadow  plays16  on  the 
street,  feasting  and  fireworks. 
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PLANCHETTE  WRITING  J. 

A  table  bordered  by  four  slats,  and  covered  with  fine  rivet 
sand,  serves  as  a  writing  board.  A  willow-wand-'  ,  bound  to  the 
brim  of  a  flour-sitves,  and  covered  with  a  charm,  does  duty  as 
a  pen.  Two  men,  each  using  one  hand,  support  the  flour-sieve 
brim.  Meanwhile  the  one  recites-  incantations  ',  and  the  other 
burns  charms5,  such  a?,  the  Genii-invitation  Charm6,  the  Genii- 
hurrying  Charm7,  the  Second  Urging8,  the  Third  Urging9,  the 
Genii-clutching  Charm10,  and  many  mote.  Another  man  burn? 
incense  and  candies,  and  offers  tea  and  wine  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  while  a  fourth  sits  at  another  table,  with  paper,  pen?, 
and  ink,  ready  to  record  what  is  written  on  the  sand  by  the 
spirit  pencil1  1. 

The  person,  or  persons,  who  are  making  the  enquiries, 
kneel  in  front  of  the  table,  and  silently  pray.  At  first  the  pen 
only  describes  circles,  or  scrawls  indistinguishable  sign?,  but 
presently  characters  are  distinctly  written.  As  each  character 
appears,  a  bystander  smooths  the  sand  with  a  stick. 

The  responses  are  usually  in  the  form  of  poetry,  and  state 
in  an  oracular  way,  whether  a  sick  person  will  recover  or  not, 
whether  a  certain  scholar  will  obtain  a  degree,  or  not,  and  soon. 
A  medical  prescription  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way. 

When  the  spirit  desires  to  depart,  it  writes  the  word  "go"  on 
the  sand.  The  Genii-escorting  Charm12  is  then  written  and 
burned,  and  the  seance  ends,  or  another  spirit  is  invited  to  come 
and  write. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  response  received  by  some 
scholars  of  the  old  school  who  had  enquired  whether  they  would 
be  successful  at  a  forthcoming  examination  or  not:  — 

The  bare  twigs  have  their  Springtime, 
And  the  young  moon  lights  the  way. 

The  hill  plum  flowers  first  hold  rime: 
So  I  bring  good  news  to-day13. 
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POPULAR  CUSTOMS  IN  WEST  CHINA 


CLAIRVOYANCE1  . 

Clairvoyance  is  practiced  by  Buddhist  and  Taoist  priest?, 
and  also  by  laymen,  in  order  to  ascertain  future  events,  the  end 
of  an  illness,  or  events  occurring  at  a  distance.  The  person 
inquiring  burns  incense  and  candles  before  the  gods.  Tiie  oper- 
ator secures  the  services  of  a  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age-, 
and,  after  reciting  the  Golden  Light  Incantation3,  and  making 
mysterious  signs  on  the  whitewashed  wall4,  or  over  a  large  white 
basin  or  plate,  he  makes  passes  over  the  boy's  head  and  eyes5. 
The  lights  are  then  extinguished,  and  the  boy  is  told  to  gaze 
steadily  at  the  wail  or  dish,  when  visions  appear  before  him6, 
and  lie  proceeds  to  relate  what  he  sees.  The  first  vision  is  usual- 
ly of  the  sea  around  Pu-to7,  from  whence  ail  the  visions  take 
their  rise,  afterwards  proceeding  to  scenes  more  directly  con- 
nected with  tne  case  in  hand.  The  medium  is  able  to  question 
tiie  people  seen  in  his  visions,  and  to  hear  their  answers,  though 
they  are  both  invisible  and  inaudible  to  the  onlookers.  When 
tiie  required  answer  has  been  received  the  operator  reverses  the 
passes8,  and  releases  the  boy  from  the  spell. 

PHYSIOGNOMY9. 

This  is  practised  in  three  different  ways. 

i.  MEASURING  THE  FACE  AND  HANDS10.' 

The  physiognomist  hangs  up  a  diagram  of  the  face,  with  all 
the  important  points  marked  off.  He  first  examines  the  enquirer's 
left  hand1  J,  like  a  palmist,  reading  the  lines  and  noting  the 
length  of  the  fingers.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  the  left  hand  is 
examined.  The  various  points  are  named  after  the  Five 
Elements1-,  and  these  again  are  resolved  into  the  Eight 
Diagrams13,  from  which  all  things  may  be  deduced.  The  face 
'is  next  examined.  The  top  .of  the  forehead  represents  the  first 
ten  years  of  life,  and  so  on  the  chin,  which  represents  the  end. 
The  part  of  the  face  which  is  most  fully  developed  shows  at 
what  period  of  life  a  person  will  be  most  prosperous.  The  Five 
Elements,  and  the  Eight  Diagrams  are  also  represented  on  the 
face,  and  the  fortune  told  from  them  in  the  usual  way.  Black 
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specks1  on  the  face  are  removed  by  pricking  lightly  with  a 
needle,  and  applying  a  little  dab  of  soda  and  lime.  Lucky  spots 
are  allowed  to  remain,  but  there  are  few  such  on  the  face3.  One 
exactly  between  the  eyes  is  regarded  as  lucky,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  "The  two  dragons  (the  eyebrows)  seizing  the  precious 
things*". 

Some  physiognomists  have  no  diagrams  or  other  acces- 
sories, and  are  known  as  the  "Bare  Face  Physiognomists*". 

2.  THE  STRAW  PHYSIOGNOMIST*. 

This  man's  method  differs  from  the  last  in  that  he  measures 
the  enquirer  with  a  straw  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
ringer,  and  then,  with  the  same  straw,  measures  the  middle 
joints  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  He  then  selects  from  a 
number  of  diagrams  of  a  turtle6  the  one  that  corresponds  to 
these  measurements,  and  proceeds  by  means  of  the  Five  Elements 
and  the  Eight  Diagrams  to  tell  the  fortune  of  the  enquirer. 

3.  THE  BONE  FEELERS  7. 

These  are  blind  uhysiognomists,  who  tell  the  fortune  after 
feeling  the  face,  arms,  and  legs  of  the  enquirer.  They  are 
usually  led  by  another  person  8,  who.  by  signs,  secretly  informs9 
the  blind 'man  what  sort  of  person  the  enquirer  is.  whether  rich 
or  poor1  °,  scholar,  farmer,  artizan,  or  business  man11.  The 
fortune-teller  is  then  able  to  suit  the  fortune  to  the  purse  of  the 
applicant. 
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Birth1  Customs 


When  a  child  is  expected,  the  wife's  mother2,  carrying  a 
present  of  chicken,  eu'gs.  sesamum  oil,  and  other  things,  pays  a 
visit  to  her  daughter". 

Just  before  the  child  is  born  a  sorcerer4  is  called  in  to 
exorcise  all  evil  influences*  from  the  house,  and  so  ensure  peace. 
This  is  called  the  "Exorcism  or  Great  Peace6." 

At  the  birth  a  midwife7  is  called  in.  Should  the  birth8  be 
attended  with  difficulty,  recourse  is  had  to  fire-crackers,  guns, 
or  whatever  other  device  can  be  thought  of  to  scare  away  the 
evil  spirits. 

After  the  child  is  born  the  maternal  grandmother  comes 
again  bringing  presents  of  clothing,  cap,  and  shoes  for  the  baby, 
and  of  eatables  for  the  mother9.  The  neighbours  and  friends 
also  congratulate  the  parents. 

The  birth  of  a  boy  is  called  a  "Great  Joy  l  °,"  and  the  birth 
of  a  girl  a  "Small  Joy1 1".  A  boy  is  also  spoken  of  as  "one  who 
plays  with  a  jade  toy12,"  and  a  girl  as  "one  who  plays  with  a 
potsherd13". 

A  day  or  two  after  the  child  is  born,  the  father,  bearing  a 
present  of  red  eggs,  proceeds  to  the  home  of  his  near  relatives 
to  report  the  birth14.  He  also  sends  red  eggs1  5to  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who  respond,  anytime  within  the  month,  by 
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sending  presents  of  food  for  the  mother,  or  clothing   and   or- 
naments for  the  baby  *. 

Considerable  solicitude  is  felt  regarding  tiie  first  visitor2  to 
the  house,  as  the  child's  whole  career  may  De  blighted  by  meeting 
with  an  ill-starred  person. 

The  midwife  is  invited  to  the  house  on  the  third  day  to 
wash  the  baby  for  the  first  time3.  (Some  babies  are  not  washed 
till  they  are  several  months  old.)  After  the-  baby  has  been 
washed,  the  midwife  and  the  mother  worship  the  Goddess  of 
Progeny4:  offering  a  .chicken,  and  burning  candles,  incense, 
and  paper  before  her  shrine.  Tne  shrine,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  midwife,  usually  consists  of  the  name,  or  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  goddess,  on  a  small  cardboard  screen  The  female 
relatives  are  present,  and  a  feast  is  prepared;  after  which  the 
midwife  is  "thankee5"  with  a  few  hundred,  or  a  few  thousand 
cash,  according  to  the  standing  of  the  family,  and  here  her  duties 
end. 

The  mother  is  confined  to  the  house  for  at  least  a  month6. 
After  a  full  month,  the  relatives  and  friends  who  have  given 
presents  are  invited  to  a  feast7.  Sometimes  the  women  only 
are  invited,  as  this  is  said  to  be  simply  a  women's  affair. 

When  the  child  is  a  month  or  so  old,  a  barber  is  called  in 
to  shave  its  head  ail  over8.  He  uses  an  old  razor  for  this  opera- 
tion, because  it  is  impossible  to  sharpen  a  razor  again  after  it 
has  been  used  to  shave  a  milk-baby's  head.  About  double  his 
ordinary  fee,  wrapped  in  red  paper,  is  given  as  remuneration, 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  boy's  birth9,  the  relatives 
and  friends  bring  presents  of  baby  clothes,  hats,  ornaments,  play- 
things10, and  red  eggs.  The  baby  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and 
around  him  are  laid  various  articles,  sucii  as,  a  book,  pencil, 
chopsticks,  money,  etc.  ;  or  the  articles  may  be  arranged  on  a 
tray  and  placed  before  him.  The  first  thine  the  baby  grabs 
at11,  shows  what  he  is  going  to  become.  If  he  seizes  a  book, 
he  will  become  a  scholar;  if  money,  a  wealthy  man;  and  so  on. 
A  feast  concludes  the  ceremonv. 
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BIRTH   CUSTOMS 


PETITIONING  THE  Goos1. 

A  woman  who  has  died  in  childbirth-  is  s.ad  to  have  been 
a  great  sinner,  and  therefore  unclean3.  There  is  no  place  for 
her  in  Hades4.  The  relatives  must  burn  a  complete  house  and 
kitchen  outfit5  for  her,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  find  shelter 
and  to  cook  her  own  food.  The  demons  all  molest  her,  and 
give  her  no  rest  till  the  gods  are  petitioned  on  her  behalf. 

A  few  Taoist  priests  are  called  in.  They  first  hang  up  a 
scroll*3  bearing  the  portraits  of  the  Three  Goddess7  who  control 
natal  affairs,  the  Son  Bestowing  Goddess8,  and  the  Smallpox 
and  Measles  Goddess9.  After  burning  incense  and  candies,  and 
chanting  prayers,  a  petition1  °  for  the  woman's  forgiveness  and 
release1  1  is  ci/awn  up1  -  on  yellow  paper,  enclosed  in  a  large 
envelope13,  and  burned. 

The  room  in  which  the  woman  died  is  then  entered,  a  hole 
made  through  the  roof,  and  the  spirit  tablet14,  passed  through 
to  a  person  above.  The  spirit  of  the  deceased  woman  is  then 
said  to  have  been  released,  and  to  have  safely  reached  the 
Peach  Fountain  Cave15  of  the  Three  Goddesses. 
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Marriage1  Customs 


i.    BETROTHAL-. 

The  parents  of  a  boy  begin  early  to  plan  for  his  marriage. 
The -lad's  future  wife  may  be  chosen  while  he  is  still  an  infant ; 
though,  if  the  parents  are  poor,  betrothal  ana  marriaee  may 
perforce  be  left  till  he  grows  up;  and  not  a  few  are  well  over 
twenty  before  marriage  takes  place.  Many  men,  owing  to 
poverty,  never  marry  at  all:  but  it  is  a  common  saying  that, 
though  there  are  unmarried  men,  there  are  no  tmmarried 
women3. 

Some  parents,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
taking  the  right  step  in  approaching  a  certain  family  regarding 
a  girl,  first  have  recourse  to  divination4  in  one  or  other  of  its 
many  forms.  Should  the  result  be  reassuring,  a  friend,  either 
male  or  female,  is  invited5  to  act  as  go-between6.  Bearing  a 
present,  the  go-between  proceeds  to  the  girl's  parents",  and 
gently  sounds  them  on  the  subject ;  offering,  if  they  are  agree- 
able, to  arrange  the  match8  for  them.  If  the  girl's  parents  are 
of  a  cautions  turn  of  mind,  they  may  also  resort  to  divination, 
to  make  sure  that  the  match  would  be  a  desirable  one.  Should 
they  decide  to  negotiate,  the  girl's  horoscope9  is  produced,  and 
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the  go-between  returns  with  it  to  the  boy's  parents',  who  place  it 
beneath  the  incense  pot-  for  three  days;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  if  nothing  untoward  has  happened  in  the  family  as  an 
omen  of  evil,  they  proceed  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  chil- 
dren's horoscopes  are  in  accord.  A  fortuneteller5  is  consulted 
and  the  horoscopes  are  compared4.  The  result  may  prove 
inimical  to  the  wife5,  or  to  the  husband0  ;  in  which  case  it  is 
declared  unlucky7.  Or  the  horoscopes  may  be  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable8, showing  that  a  union  would  prove  the  ruin  of  both 
families  ;  and  in  face  of  such  omens  no  further  steps  could  be 
taken.  But  should  the  result  prove  perfectly  auspicious9, 
or  even  moderately  lucky10,  the  boy's  mother,  in  company 
with  the  go-between,  pays  a  visit  to  the  girl's  mother  in 
order  to  see  the  girl11.  After  the  usual  formalities  the  girl  is 
brought  out  to  pay  her  respects1-  to  the  visitor,  after  which  she 
again  retires.  Should  the  boy's  mother  be  satisfied1  3,  she  shows 
her  mind  by  n:oducing  a  few  hundred  cash14,  wrapped  in  red 
paper,  and  preserving  it.  through  the  s:o-between,  to  the  girl's 
mother.  Siie  is  then  invited  to  stay  to  dinner,  after  which  she 
leaves  for  home,  a  small  return  present15  having  been  given 
through  the  go-between.  Should  the  boy's  mother  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  aid's  appearance,  she  refrains  from  giving  the 
cash  present,  and  refuses  to  stay  to  dinner.  A  lucky  day.  is 
selected16  for  the  formal  exchange  of  horoscopes17.  On  the 
chosen  day,  the  parents  of  the  girl  provide  a  feast.  'I  he  boy's 
parents  do  not  attend  ;  but  they  carefully  select  a  lucky  indivi- 
dual1 8  from  among  their  scholar  friends,  who,  as  their  represent- 
ative, proceeds  with  the  go-between  to  the  feast.  A  procession 
is  formed19:  in  front  march  men  bearing  umbrellas  and  ban- 
ners-°  ;  next  come  men  bearing  presents  in  present  trays- !,  a 
band  of  eight  musicians2  3,  an  ornamental  shrine-3  in  which, 
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under  a  jade  ornament1,  is  deposited  the  'Horoscope  card-.  The 
go-between  and  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom  bring  up'  tne  rear. 
Sometimes  the  go-between  bears  to  the  girl's  parents  betrothal 
money3,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  bargained  for.  am- 
ounting to  from  £3.  to  £6.  Arrived  at  the  house,  the  scholarly 
friend,  in. conjunction  with  a  friend  of  the  girl's  family,  proceed 
to  write  ouf1,  on  the  gilded  red  betrothal  cards5,  the  horo- 
scopes of  the  young  couple.  Tne  go-between  presents  tiie  boy's 
horoscope  to  the'giri's  parent?,  and  after  the  indispensable  feast 
bears  back  the  girl's  horoscope  with  presents  to  the  boy's 
parents.  The  young  people  are  now  legally  betrothed^,  and 
neither  party  can  lightly  withdraw  from  the  engagement. 

These  horoscopes  are  carefully  preserved, and  areequivalent 
to  the  marriage  papers  of  western  lands. 

Should  the  two  families  live  near  each  other,  the  girl,  after 
betrothal,  is  confined  to  the  house'  ;  and  in  any  case,  a;  the 
age  of  twelve,  the  girl  ceases  to  have  her  head  shaved8,  and 
remains  secluded  from  the  oubiic  gaze. 


2.    ANNOUNCING  THE  WEDDING  DAY9. 

When  the  lad  has  arrived  at  marriageable  age — from  sixteen 
to  twenty — his  parents,  by  means  of  divination  from  the  horo- 
scopes1 °,  choose  a  lucky  day  and  hour  for  the  wedding  ceremony ; 
and,  after  informal  consultation  with  the  girl's  parents  regarding 
the  suitability  of  the  day  chosen,  it  is  formally  reported. 

A  few  months  before  the  date,  the  go-between,  bearing 
presents  of  clothing  and  material  for  the  bride,  in  addition 
to  the  indispensable  eatables,  calls  upon  the  girl's  parents  and 
breaks  the  news  to  them.  Tha  relatives  of  the  bride,  knowing 
beforehand  of  the  go-between's  coming,  assemble  at  the  house 
with  presents  for  the  bride11;  and  the  proceedings  end  with  the 
usual  feast. 

Five  or  six  days  before  the  wedding,  the  guests  are  invited1  -. 
The  red  invitation  cards13  are  enclosed  in  red  envelopes,  and 
state  the  day  of  the  wedding  feast. 
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3.    THE  FLOWERY  NIGHTI. 

On  the  evening  before  the  wedding  the  guests  arrive,  bring- 
ing presents2  of  eatables",  fire-crackers1,  scrolls5,  tinsel 
flowers6,  and  a  few  feet  of  red  silk  or  calico.  One  or  two 
sashesof  the  red  silk  are  bound  round  the  bridegroom's  shoulders 
and  waist,  and  his  dress  hat  adorned  with  a  few  of  the  tinsel 
flowers6  ;  the  remainder  are  used  to  decorate7  the  guest-hali, 
ami  the  bridal-chamber.  Guests  from  a  distance  stay  overnight 
ana  pass  the  hours  in  feasting  and  merriment8  ;  and  not 
(infrequent!;'  in  gambling  and  wine-drinking. 

4.  OPENING  THE  FACE9. 

Three  nays  before  the  wedding10,  the  bride11  has  the  hair 
round  her  forehead  pulled  out  by  the  roots,  and  the  downy 
hair1-  on  the  face  and  neck  carefully  shaved13  with  a  twisted 
silk  thread14.  For  the  next  three  days  the  bride  must  weep, 
more  or  less;  and  remain  in  her  room,  taking  little  food  ;  thus 
manifesting  her  sorrow  at  leaving  her  parents.  The  night  before 
the  wedding  she  is  too  overcome  to  sleep. 

5.  THE  TROUSSEAU15. 

The  trousseau,  which  is  provided  by  the  bride's  parents, 
includes  clothes,  bedding,  bed  curtains,  and  furniture  for  the 
women's  apartments;  and,  if  her  people  are  well-to-do,  one  or  two 
slave-girls16  may  be  sent  with  her  to  wait  upon  her'  These, 
when  they  have  grown  up,  may,  if  well  favoured,  become  con- 
cubines1 ",  but,  if  otherwise,  they  are  given  as  wives  to  men  ser- 
vants and  retainers. 

6.    BRINGING  HOME  THE  BRIDE*  8. 

On  the  wedding  morning,  the  go-between  sets  forth  to  bring 
home  the  bride.  He  is  preceecieci  by  a  procession  of  gay 
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banner?,  umbrellas*,  present  trays2,  musicians3,  and  the 
•flowery  chair'4  ;  the  latter  adorned  on  ail  sides  with  figures 
reoresenting  some  lucky  play5,  or,  as  very,  frequently,  the 
"Eight  Immortals"6.  The  chair  is  borne  by  four  men. 

The  baud,  consisting  either  of  flutes7  or  chanters8,  with 
cymbals5*,  drums10,  and  gongs11,  plays  bridal  airs  with  great 
diligence,  from  the  time  of  setting  forth  till  the  wedding  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  go-between,  and  two  or  three  friends 
of  the  bridegroom12,  bearing  cards13  from  the  boy's  parents  to 
the  girl's  parents,  bring  up  the  rear. 

(The  whole  of  the  above  paraphernalia14,  with  ail  the 
trappings,  and  embroidery,  necessary  throughout  the  ceremonies, 
may  be  hired  from  a  chair  shop15.) 

The  flowery  chair  having  arrived  at  the  bride's  home,  the 
bride  is  brought  forth  into  the  hail,  and  her  hair  is  combed16  at 
least  in  pretence.  She  then  takes  a  few  chopsticks  and,  facing 
the  front  door,  throws  them  over  her  shoulder17,  in  token  that 
she  will  no  longer  eat  her  parents'  rice.  A  cires?,  called  the  Dew 
Robe18,  is  then  put  on,  and  a  red  veil19  of  embroidered  siik 
placed  over  her  head,  which  completely  hides  her  face,  thus 
dressed  she  kneels  and  worships  the  gods-0,  her  ancestors- 1,  and 
finally  does  obeisance  to  her  parents-'-.  The  bride's  mother  then 
takes  a  lighted  candle  and  searches  in  each  corner  of  the  flowery 
chair-3,  in  order  to  drive  away  any  baleful  influences-4  ;  after 
which  the  weeping  bride  is  either  led  by  her  brother's  wives,  or 
carried  ou  the  back  of  one  of  her  brothers,  to  the  chair,  which 
is  forthwith  shut  and  locked. 

The  chair  is  not  ventilated,  and  is,  moreover,  perfectly  dark  ; 
consequently,  if  tie  weather  'is  hot,  or  the  distance  to  be  travel- 
led considerable,  the  young  bride  is  liable  to  have  a  very  uncom- 
fortable ride.  As  the  chair  bears  her  from  her  old  home  she 
must  continue  to  weep  audibly  ;  but  as  she  draws  near  her  fuu::e 
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husband's  tome,  she  must    cer.se   mourning,   lest   she   should 
convey  the  idea  that  she  is  unwilling  to  become  his  bride. 

Tiie  procession  returns  to  the  bridegroom's1  home  in  the 
same  order  as  it  went;  all  the  presents  excepting  the  eatables 
being  brought  back  with  the  bride.  Her  brothers  and  a  few  re- 
latives, but  not  her  parents,  accompany  the  bride's  chair2.  The 
procession  starts  amid  volleys  of  crackers,  and  proceeds  on  its 
way  with  music  of  pipe  and  gone,  till  the  entrance  of  the  bride- 
groom's home  is  reached.  Here  a  halt  is  called  to  send  back 
the  accompanying  spirit  guests3.  The  cook  of  the  establishment 
kills  acock,  and  sprinkles  the  blood''  in  a  circle  round  the  flowery 
chair;  at  the  same  time  burning  incense  and  candles  to  the  Cart 
and  Horse  God5,  whose  tablet  is  set  upon  a  table  by  the  door. 
Then  amid  more  firing  of  crackers,  the  ghostly  relatives  of  the 
bride  are  asked  to  return,  and  the  chair  is  carried  into  the  house. 


7.    THE  WEDDING  CEREMONY6. 

The  bridegroom's  mother  unlocks  the  chair,  and  a  lady 
guest  leads  the  bride  at  once  into  the  hall7,  and  the  doors  are 
shut.  All  guests  are  shut  out.  lest  some  unpropitious  person 
should  look  upon  her8  before  the  wedding  ceremony.  She  is 
led,  still  veiled,  to  her  place,  beside  the  bridegroom  ;  the  pair 
then  proceed  to  "greet  the  hall"6.  First  they  face  the  front 
door  and  worship  heaven  and  earth9  ;  then  turning,  they  worship 
the  ancestors10  or'  the  bridegroom;  and  finally,  bow  to  each 
other11.  The  doors  are  then  opened  and  he  guests  admitted. 
The  master  of  ceremonies12  calls  out,  "lift  the  veil  with  the  left 
hand"13,  and  the  bridegroom,  but  more  usually  the  lady  friend 
aforementioned,  lifts  the  veil,  and  for  the  first  time  discloses  the 
lovely,  qr  otherwise,  features  of  the  bride.  Two  boys  with  lighted 
candles  then  lead  the  way  to  the  bridal  chamber14.  The  two 
candles  are  placed  on  the  table.  If  the  left  hand  one  burns  out 
first,  the  husband  will  die  first  ;  if  the  right  hand  one,  the  wife. 
When  the  pair  are  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  cook  ad- 
vances with  two  cups  of  tea1  5,  and  two  cups  of  soup1  6.  The  tea  is 
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first  presented,  and  then  the  soup.  The  bridegroom  sips  a  littie 
riom  both  cups,  but  the  bride  diffidently  abstains.  The  cook  is 
rewarded  with  a  douceur1.  A  lucky  person  next  hangs  up  the 
oridal  curtains-,  and  scatters  dried  jujubes3  and  dragon's  eyes4 
in  the  room5,  at  the  same  time  uttering  good  wishes  for  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  newiy  wedded  pair.  The  parents  reward  the 
person  with  a  small  donative1. 

Thereafter  the  bridegroom,  and  the  male  friends,  leave  the 
room,  while  the  bride  is  being  attired  in  her  wedding  garments. 
These  consist  of  the  flowery  robe6,  the  embroidered  waistcoat7, 
and  the  bridal-crown.  The  latter  may  be  either  the  phoenix- 
crown8,  worn  by  the  daughters  of  officials  only;  or  the  seven 
fold  phceoix  veil.9,  worn  by  brides  of  ail  classes. 


8.      CONGRATULATIONS10. 

In  the  meantime,  the  brothers  of  the  bride  have  been  for- 
mally recognizing  the  new  relationship,11  by  presenting  cards1  - 
fiom  their  parents,  to  the  parent?,  uncles,  and  aunts,  of  the  bride- 
groom. An  invitation  to  the  newly  married  couple  to  visit  the 
bride's  parents,  is  handed  in  at  the  same  time.  After  the  bride 
has  been  arrayed  in  her  bridal  attire,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
come  forth,  worship  the  ancestors  together,  pay  their  respects  to 
the  'bridegroom's  parents13  and  receive  the  congratulations  of  ail 
the  guests.  The  parents,  and  each  guest  in  turn,  salute  the  newly 
married  pair,  and  present  the  bride  with  small  packets  of  money  l  ', 
clothing,  or  ornaments1 5.  One  lucky  person16  is  chosen  to  be  the 
first,  and  another  to  be  the  last  in  this  ceremony.  The  parents 
on  welcoming  them  say  a  few  words  of  admonition  ;  reminding 
them  that  their  parents  have,  with  much  care  and  anxiety, 
cherished  them  and  brought  them  to  this  happy  day  ;  and  that 
it  is  their  business  to  still  be  dutiful  to  their  parents,  and  to  live 
in  harmony  with  each  other;  thus  giving  rest  to  their  parent;' 
hearts. 
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9-    THE  WEDDING  FEAST  . 

Forthwith  all  sit  down  to  the  great  business  of  the  day  the 
wedding  feast2.  After  the  feast  the  bride's  brothers3  are  the 
first  to  leave.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  bridegroom  to  escort  his 
brothers  some  distance  on  their  way4,  while  they  repeatedly 
exhort  him  to  return,  each  time  giving  him  a  present  of  money. 

After  the  feast  theyounger  guests  often  become  mischievous, 
and  invade  the  bridal  chamber*,  trying  in  various  ways  to  make 
the  bride  laugh  and  so  disgrace  herself.  If  she  is  trapped  she 
must  serve  the  guests  with  wine  as  a  forfeit.  Other  foolish 
horse-play  is  indulged  in,  unless  the  parents  or  elders  forbid  it. 

10.    RETURNING  HOME6, 

On  the  first''  even  day7"  after  the  wedding,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  taking  the  usual  present  of  eatable?,  visit  the  parents 
of  the  bride.  The  bride's  brothers  come  in  chairs  to  meet  them  8, 
The  relatives  of  the  bride  bring  presentsof  money9 for  the  bride, 
and  she,  in  turn,  gives  presents  of  money  to  the  children.  The 
newly-wedded  pair  worship  the  gods  and  the  ancestor?,  and  pay 
their  respects  to  the  parent?.  Crackers  and  feasting  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  At  the  third  course  of  the  feast  the  bridegroom  rises 
to  go10,  but  is  detained  by  the  guests  till  the  feast  is  over.  As 
staying  overnight  would  be  unlucky,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
must  return  to  their  own  home  the  same  day.  If  the  distance  is 
too  great  they  may  stay  in  an  inn,  but  not  in  the  house  of 
the  bride's  parents.  When  they  depart,  the  brothers-in-law11 
accompany  them  some  distance12,  having  to  be  repeatedly  turned 
back  with  presents  of  money,  as  thebridegroom  had  been  on  the 
wedding  day.  In  such  ways  the  balance  of  giving  and  receiv- 
ing is  maintained. 

A  few  days  after  the  first  visit,  the  bride's  brother  takes  two 
empty  chairs  and  invites13  the  young  couple  to  pay  a  longer 
visit1'4  to  the  bride's  old  home.  They  take  the  usual  present  and 
go.  The  young  husband  pays  a  short  visit  and  leaves  his  wife 
with  her  mother,  returning  after  six  or  seven  days,  with  a  present-, 
and  conducting  her  home, 
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ii.    INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  THE  PARENTS1. 

At  any  time  after  the  wedding,  the  parents  may  invite  each 
other  to  dinner.  The  first  occasion  is  a  full  dress2  affair, 
with  presents.  Afterwards  it  is  customary  to  meet  on  the  three 
great  feast  day?,  and  on  their  respective  birthdays3. 

12,    THANKING  THE  GO-BETWEEN*. 

A  few  months  after  the  wedding,  the  go-between  is  ''thank- 
ed." The  bridegroom's  parents  give  a  few  thousand  cash,  or  a 
present  of  clothing,  besides  a  present  of  eatables.  The  bride's 
parents  may  also  give  a  little. 

13.  THE  NEW  YEAR  PRESENT. 

On  the  l6th.  of  12111.  moon,  or  later,  the  bride's  parents 
send  to  her,  by  the  hand  of  her  brother,  a  present  of  prepared 
food5,  and  sometimes  some  clothing,  to  show  that  she  is  being 
remembered  in  her  old  home  at  the  usual  time  of  re-union. 

14.  MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

fa)  GIRLS  RECEIVED  YOUNG. 

Sometimes  in  the  case  of  poor  people,  or  where  the  parents 
are  dead,  the  girl  is  taken  into  the  family  while  quite  young'5. 
There  is  no  ceremony  observed.  The  go-between  goe?,  with  a 
small  present,  to  her  guardian?,  and  brings  her  home  She  grows 
up  in  the  home  with  her  futurehusband.  Shecallshim  "brother"7, 
and  he  calls  her  "sister"8.  She  is  spoken  of  as  the  "cold  room"9, 
or  the  "daughter-in-law  who  has  been  received  young"10  When 
she  is  old  enough,  she  is  married11  with  all  the  ordinary  cere- 
monies. 

(b)  DEATH  OF  A  BETROTHED  PERSON. 

If  a  lad  dies  before  marriage,  his  betrothed,  who  is  reearded 
as  a  widow1-,  may  decide  to  remain  unmarried1"1;  and  if  she 
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keeps  her  vow,  an  honorary  portal1,  or  a  flame-bordered  tablet2, 
may,  with  the  Emperor's  permission,  be  erected  in  honour  of 
her  chastity3. 

A  widow  under  thirty  years  of  age,  may  also  remain  in 
widowhood4,  and  attain  to  similar  honours. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  girl  dies  and  her  betrothed  remains 
a  bachelor5,  no  such  honours  are  accorded  to  him.  He  is 
lacking  in  his  duty  to  his  parents6,  because  he  fails  to  rear  sons 
to  carry  on  the  ancestral  worship7.  Unless  owing  to  sheer  pov- 
erty there  are  few  such  in  China. 

(c)  MARRYING  A  Wmow8. 

When  a  man  marries  a  widow  very  little  ceremony  is  observ- 
ed. She  comes  to  the  house  in  an  orciinary  chair9,  worships 
before  the  gods  alone,  and  then,  together  with  her  husband,  pays 
respects  to  his  parents,  and  the  affair  is  settled. 

(d)  TAKING  A  CONCUBINEID. 

When  a  man  takes  a  concubine  there  is  still  less  ceremony 
observed.  She  comes  in  a  small  chair,  worships  the  gods  alone, 
bows  to  the  principal  wife11  and  takes  her  place  in  the 
household. 
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Death  Customs 


i.  DEATH. 

When  a  person  is  at  the  point  of  death,  a  hole  is  knocked 
through  the  tiles  on  the  roof,  to  allow  the  evil  influences  of  death 
to  escape1.  The  pole  is  then  thrown  out  through  the  hole.  A 
tile,  or  an  earthenware  medicine-pot,  is  also  dashed  to  pieces2 
on  the  ground  outside,  that  the  noise  may  drive  the  evil  influ- 
ences away3.  In  some  places  firecrackers  are  used.  Tiiese  are 
called  "Ascension  Crackers4".  As  the  appearance  of  parsimony 
must  be  avoided, cash-paper6,  called  in  this  case  "Death  Paper"6, 
is  burned  for  the  soul's  travelling  expenses. 


2.  DRESSING  THE  CORPSE. 

Immediately  after  death  the  corpse  is  washed  and  dressed7. 
Several  suits  of  new  clothes  are  put  on  :  at  least  five  gowns,  and 
often  as  many  as  nine,  or  eleven.  Even  numbers  are  unlucky, 
and  the  putting  oil  of  an  even  number  of  garments  would  result 
in  the  speedy  death  of  another  member  of  the  family8.  Fur 
garments9are  not  used,  lest  the  deceased  should  be  transform- 
ed itito  an  animal  in  'the  next  life10.  A  short  inner  shirt11  is 
not  put  on,  lest  the  next  life  should  thereby  be  shortened1-. 
Brass  buttons13,  or  metal  in  any  shape  or  form,  should  never  be 
used,  lest  the  weight  should  hinder  the  soul  is  its  upward 
flight14,  nay,  even  drag  it  down  to  the  abyss15.  Even  the  but- 
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ton1,  formerly  useci  on  the  cap  of  an  official,  was  replaced  by 
one  of  gilded  wood. 

Some  elderly  people  are,  at  their  own  request,  washed  and 
dressed  before  death,  and  placed  in  a  chair  in  the  hall,  and  so 
pass  away  in  a  dignified  manner. 

If  they  can  afford  it,  many  people  prepare  their  own  grave- 
clothes,  and  buy  their  own  coffin  beforehand,  because  these 
things  are  certain  to  be  required  sooner  or  later. 


3.  COFFINING-. 

Ready-made  coffins3  can  be  bought  at  the  coffin  shops 
and  cost  from  six  or  seven  dollars  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  according  to  quality. 

The  coffining  takes  place  on  the  day  of  death.  The  corpse 
is  carefully  packed  round  with  twigs  of  cedar4,  or,  if  the  family 
can  afford  it,  with  cotton  wool5  or  silk.  A  willow  wand6  is 
placed  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  ?mali  loaf7,  or  a  cake  of  bread, 
in  the  left  These  are  to  keep  off  the  spirit  dogs.  If  the  bread 
proves  insufficient,  the  stick  may  serve  the  purpose. 


4.  OPENING  THE  WAY8. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  poor  people  call  in  a  geo- 
mancer9,  or  a  sorcerer10,  and  wealthy  people  call  in  from  four 
or  five  to  twenty  or  more  Buddhist11  or  Taoist12  priests  to  open 
the  way  for  the  spirit.  The  Old  Age  Cash13  having  been 
bought,  the  priests  proceed  to  wrap  it  in  small  parcels,  pasting 
on  each  a  printed  label14,  on  which  has  been  filled  in  the  name, 
address,  and  horoscope  of  birth1  5and  death1  6  of  the  deceased. 
All  evil  spirits  are  warned  not  to  molest  or  rob  the  spirit  on  its 
way.  Some  prepare  twelve  parcels,  and  some  a  parcel  for  each 
year  of  the  deceased's  age- 
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The  Road  Guide1,  a  large  sheet  which  is  the  passport  to 
the  Infernal  Region?,  is  next  fi.leci  up  in  the  saine  way.  The 
cash  paper  is  then  burned,  and  the  ashes  collected  in  an  earthen- 
ware jar,  and  the  mouth  of  the  jar  covered  with  cloth  or  paper. 
The  Road  Guide  is  folded  up  and  scorched  between  two  hot 
tiles,  to  drive  out  all  evil  influences2,  and  is  then  placed  in 
another  jar.  The  two  jars  are  arranged  on  the  floor  near  the 
foot  of  the  coffin. 

A  paper  Spirit  Tablet3  is  written  out  and  erected,  along 
with  a  paper  streamer  to  guide  the  spirit  on  its  way1,  on  a  table 
in  front  of  the  coffin,  and  incense  and  candles  are  burned  before 
them.  A  large  picture  of  an  idol  on  a  scroll  is  hung  behind  the 
table  in  front  of  the  coffin",  and  the  priests  commence  to  chant 
prayers6  for  the  dead,  to  the  Goddess  of  Mercy7,  the  God  of 
Hadess,  and  other  deities,  to  an  accompaniment  of  gongs, 
drums,  and  various  instruments  of  mu?ic.  After  supper  the 
priests  depart  from  the  house.  The  sons,  or  other  relatives, 
sleep  in  the  hall,  to  keep  guard  over  the  coffin9.  A  small  lamp1  ° 
is  lit  nightly  and  placed  at  the  coffin  foot,  to  light  the  spirit  on 
its  way.  While  the  coffin  remains  in  the  house,  food  is  present- 
ed before  it  at  everv  mealtime. 


5     CHANTING  PRAYERS. 

The  second  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  priests  return  and 
chant  prayers  till  the  evening.  The  third  day  chanting  is  again 
resumed,  but  the  evening  closes  with  a  special  effort11.  The 
priests  march  in  single  file  round  the  coffin,  and  out  round  the 
courtyard,  the  head  priest12  scattering  red  paper  flowers,  and 
each  priest  in  turn  singing  of  beautiful  flowers. 

The  number  of  times  they  encircle  the  coffin  depends  on  the 
liberality  of  the  householder.  Each  time,  or  every  second 
time  a  circuit  has  been  completed,  the  chief  mourner  places  a 
small  packet  of  cash  on  the  head  priest's  tray.  As  long  as  the 
cash  is  forthcoming,  so  long  will  the  priests  continue,  but  when 
the  gifts  cease,  the  fervor  exoires. 
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6.  MOURNING1. 

On  the  third  day  mourning  is  put  on1,  and  relatives  and 
friends  come  to  condole-.  Each  one  brings  cash  paper,  incense, 
and  candles.  These  are  burned  in  front  of  the  Spirit  Tablet, 
and  the  mourner  kneels,  and  bows  to  the  ground  three  times3. 

The  eldest  son  wears  a  gown  of  coarse  sackcloth4,  and  a 
crown5  of  the  same  material.  His  girdle6  is  of  plaited  hemp, 
and  he  wears  straw  sandals  7.  In  the  days  before  the  queue8  was 
discarded  he  wore  a  bempqueue-string9.  In  his  hand  he  carries 
a  staff10  wound  with  white  paper,  to  support  him  in  his  sorrow. 
The  rest  of  the  relatives  wear  a  white  gown  and  turban,  while 
some  friends  only  don  the  white  turban11. 

7.  SEALING  THE  COFFIN12. 

The  priest  chooses  a  lucky  day  on  which  to  seal  the  coffin, 
and  relative?  and  friends  again  assemble,  and  offer  paper,  in- 
cense, and  candles  as  before.  The  coffin  lid  is  lifted  for  all  to 
view  the  corpse1 3,  and  weeping  and  lamentation  follows.  A 
varnisher  who-has  been  called  in,  then  replaces  the  coffin  lid, 
and  fixes  it  down 'with  a  cement14  made  of  gypsum15  and 
lacquer16.  A  feast  follows. 

8.  THE  SEPTENARY  CHANTSIT. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  after  the  death18,  the 
priests  come  again  to  chant  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  continue 
throughout  theciay.  In  the  evening  the  eldest  son  brings  several 
basins  of  food,  and,  after  placing  them  on  the  table  in  front  of 
the  Spirit  Tablet,  kneels  down,  bowing  to  the  earth  three  times, 
while  the  priest  encourages  the  spirit19  to  come  and  partake  of 
the  food.  On  this  occasion  also  a  feast  is  provided. 

Every  seventh  day,  till  the  forty-ninth  day20,  the  same 
programme  is  repeated.  On  each  occasion  the  priests  are 
provided  with  three  meals,  besides  their  pay. 
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9.  THE  SOUL'S  RETURN1. 

Besides  the  triple  good  spirit2,  every  person  has  :\  septuple 
evil  animal  soul3.  At  the  person's  death  this  soul  descends 
into  the  earth  some  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  returns  at  the  rate  of 
one  foot  per  day.  till  it  bursts  forth  again  at  the  place  where  the 
person  died4.  It  may  arrive  any  time  between  the  seventh  and 
the  fourteenth  day.  On  its  arrival  it  worships  the  Spirit  Tablet 
and  mourns,  worships  its  ancestors,  and  the  family  gods,  and 
also  visits  the  kitchen  and  worships  the  Kitchen  God5. 

The  priests  foretell  the  day  of  the  soul's  return,  and  as  it  is 
always  two  hours  before  the  hour  at  which  the  person  died  the 
family  know  when  to  prepare  for  the  visit.  Food  is  placed 
both  in  the  bedroom  and  the  hall.  A  jar  containing  a  few  boil- 
ed eggs  in  water,  with  a  few  pairs  of  chopsticks  stuck  in  beside 
them,  is  placed  on  the  hall  table.  Fine  ashes  are  sifted  over 
the  floors,  and  a  Spirit  Ladder6,  consisting  of  a  pole  with  cash 
paper  stuck  on  it  at  frequent  intervals,  is  propped  against  the 
eaves  of  the  house.  The  doors  are  then  all  locked,  and  the 
house  deserted. 

As  a  number  of  voracious  iictors7  from  the  Infernal 
Regions8  come  with  the  soul,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  food  for 
them,  so  the  eggs  in  the  jar  are  supposed  to  keep  them  employed 
trying  to  get  them  out,  thus  allowing  the  soul  time  for  mourning 
ajid  worship.  The  Spirit  Ladder  is  set  up  in  case  the  soul  should 
have  lost  the  way,  and  wandered  off  into  the  upper  regions. 

When  the  family  return  and  the  house  is  opened,  the  fine 
ashes  on  the  floor  show  the  marks  of  ropes,  chains,  and  the  foot- 
prints of  the  Chicken-footed  Lictor9.  The  sooty  under  side  of 
the  kitchen  pot  also  shows  marks  of  mysterious  characters, 
where  the  soul  has  made  an  attempt  to  make  known  to  its  relatives 
the  nature  and  severity  of  its  punishment. 

10.  PERIOD  OF  MOURNING*  °. 

From  the  time  of  a  parent's  death  till  the  one  hundredth 
day11  the  son  does  not  shave  his  head1-.  On  the  hundredth 
day,  and,  if  he  can  afford  it,  for  several  succeeding  days,  the 
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priests  are  called  in  to  chant  prayers  for  the  dead1.  Tiie  son 
sits  in  front  of  the  Spirit  Tablet  to  have  his  head  shaved.  On 
the  operation  being  completed  he  worships  the  tablet.  The 
hair  is  then  wrapped  in  a  parcel  and  buried  with  the  coffin,  or,  if 
the  burial  has  already  taken  place,  the  hair  is  carefully  burned. 
The  relatives  and  friends  also  come  with  paper,  incense,  and 
candles,  and  worship  before  the  Spirit  Tablet. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  full  year2  the  priests  are  again  called 
in  to  chant  prayers  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  relatives  come  to 
worship.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year3  the  same  ceremony  is 
repeated,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year4  mourning  is  put  off5, 
the  relatives  all  appear  in  full  dress,  and,  after  worship,  the 
tablet  is  burned6.  At  the  close  all  sit  down  to  a  feast. 
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i.  PRELIMINARY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

As  the  ordinary  mortal  is  incapable  of  choosing  the  site  for 
a  grave1,  a  geomancer2  must  be  called  in  to  examine3  the 
aspect4  in  all  its  relations  to  "wind  and  water"5,  to  the  dragon's 
circulation6,  and  to  many  other  mysterious  matter?,  and  to 
decide  whether  the  site  should  be  purchased  or  not.  It  follows 
that  the  ground-landlord  must  be  liberal  with  the  geomancer  or 
his  land  may  be  condemned.  The  same  important  person 
decides  on  what  day  the  burial  should  take  place. 

A  Taoist  priest  having  been  consulted  regarding  the  dates 
of  the  various  ceremonies  preceding  the  burial,  invitation 
cards7,  containing  the  complete  programme,  are  forwarded  to 
all  relatives  and  friends. 

A  few  days  before  the  commencement  to  the  rites,  a 
number  of  the  friends  are  invited  to  help8.  The  priests  are  also 
called  in  and  a  feast  is  given.  The  priests  partake  of  flesh-meat 
for  the  last  time  before  commencing  their  work9.  If  the  house 
is  small  a  mat  tent  is  erected10  to  allow  more  room.  The 
Taoists,  or  Buddhists,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  come 
the  day  before  and  erect  their  properties11.  On  the  street, 
before  the  door,  a  number  of  poles12  are  erected  on  which 
paper  streamers  are  hung13  in  the  daytime,  and  lanterns  at 
night.  The  number  of  the  poles  corresponds  to  the  number  of 
the  days  chanting14  to  be  done.  Each  pole  bears  the  name  of 
some  idol15,  and  incense  is  burned  three  times  daily  before 
each  one16.  A  list  of  each  day's  ceremonies  is  hung  outside 
the  front  door1 7. 
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2  OPENING  THE  ALTAR1. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  ail  arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  priests  open  the  altar.  This  is  done  by  a  vigorous 
beating  of  gongs  and  drums,  and  blowing  of  conch  horns. 

3.  ASKING  FOR  WATERS. 

Next  morning  the  nriests,  beating  gongs3  and  playing 
musical  instruments4,  and  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  bearing 
trays5  on  which  are  displayed  censers6,  gold  and  silver  ingot?, 
and  various  articles  of  virtu'',  as  an  offering  to  the  Dragon  God8, 
start  out  in  procession  from  the  house.  Proceeding  to  the 
nearest  river,  the  priests  there  chant  prayers  and  burn  a  dispatch9 
to  the  Dragon  God.  A  large  vase  is  then  filled  with  water  and 
borne  back  in  a  shrine10  by  four  bearers,  and  placed  on  the 
altar,  where  it  is  worshipped  and  becomes  sacred.  The  water  is 
afterwards  used  as  holy  water  for  preparation  of  tea,  cakes, 
and  other  things.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in 
chanting  prayers. 

4.  FEASTING  THE  Goos11. 

On  the  second  day  the  gods  are  feasted.  Various  kinds  of 
vegetarian  foods  are  carried  in  procession  round  the  Courtyards 
and  prayers  are  chanted.  Guests  come  on  this  day,  bringing 
presents  of  cash  paper  and  eatables,  and  a  feast  follows. 

5.  THE  WORSHIP  OF  HEAVEN  12. 

On  the  third  day  Heaven  is  worshipped.  One  hundred  and 
eight  candles  are  lit,  thirty-six  to  the  Propitiating  Buddhas18, 
and  seventy-two  to  the  Baleful  Stars14.  A  large  trayful  of 
glutinous  rice  pudding15  is  presented  as  an  offering.  If  the 
priests  are  specially -sincere  in  their  fast  the  candles  and  incense 
will  show  black  spots  on  their  sides,  otherwise  they  will  remain 
as  usual. 
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6.    KNOTTING  THE  STREAMER1. 

The  chief  work  of  another  day  is  knotting  the  streamer.  A 
cloth  streamer  is  hung  on  an  extra  pole  at  tiie  front  door,  and 
the  tails  weighted  with  small  stones.  When  the  wind  has  knotted 
the  tails,  the  streamer  is  taken  down  and  the  knot  compared 
with  the  diagrams  in  a  book  on  the  subject.  If  a  diagram  of  a 
similar  knot  is  found,  the  corresponding  oracle  shows  whether 
the  soul  of  the  deoarted  is  at  rest  or  not. 


7.    OPENING  THE  CITY  OF  THE  DEAD2. 

Another  day's  work  is  the  opening  of  Hades.  At  dusk,  on 
an  open  space,  the  priests  mark  a  large  circle  on  the  ground 
with  "lime,  to  represent  ths  Iron-bound  City  of  the  Dead3.  Four 
gates  are  marked,  and  the  tablets  of  the  four  gatekeepers  are 
set  up  and  honoured  with  incense  and  candies.  The  priests  and 
the  chief  mourner  enter  the  circle,  and,  beginning  at  the  East 
Gate,  chant  prayers  and  let  off  fire  crackers  at  each  of  the  four 
gates,  thereby  opening  the  city  to  the  spirit,  and  throwing  light 
upon  his  way. 

In  the  case  of  a  woman,  an  earthenware  basin  with  a  light 
burning  in  it  is  placed  at  each  gateway,  and  in  addition  to  the 
chanting  and  crackers,  the  priest  draws  a  sword  and  smashes 
the  basin.  This  is  called  Breaking  Ooen  Heil4. 


8.    LAUNCHING  THE  BOATS5. 

Another  evening  is  devoted  to  floating  the  river  lamps. 
One  large  lamp6  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  and  a  few 
hundred  small  ones  are  made  in  the  form  of  Lotus  flowers.  A 
small  sheet  of  red  paper  is  folded  to  represent  a  Lotus  flower, 
the  bottom  is  first  dipped  in  hot  pitch  to  make  it  water-tight, 
and  then  rubbed  in  sand  to  give  it' ballast.  A  little  oil  and  a 
wick  are  placed  inside  and  the  lamp  is  ready. 

A  live  duck  is  first  thrown  into  the  river7  and  anyone  who 
captures  it  is  entitled  to  keep  it,  then  the  large  lamp  is  floated 
off.  A  scramble  is  made  to  pull  it  out  of  the  water  again 
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and  the  one  who  secures  it  bears  it  off  in  a  shrine1,  accompanied 
by  a  band  of  musicians,  to  the  wife  or  some  rich  man  who  has 
no  family-.  The  boat  is  supposed  to  bring  luck,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  a  son.  The  bearers  are  rewarded  with  presents  and  food. 

After  the  large  boat  has  been  launched,  all  the  small  ones 
are  lit,  and  floated  off  upon  the  stream,  where  they  act  as  life- 
boats to  the  souls  of  the  drowned. 


9.    BRINGING  HOME  THE  SPIRITS. 

A  chair  is  placed  in  the  front  hall,  and  on  it  are  arranged 
the  clothes4,  the  hat,  and  a  spirit  tablet  of  the  deceased.  His 
shoes  and  socks  are  placed  on  the  floor  in  froru  of  the  chair,  and 
an  umbrella  is  opened  and  propped  over  the  back  of  the  chair. 
Between  this  and  the  door  a  representation  of  the  Golden  Bridge5 
is  made  with  stools.  The  priest  then  leads  the  spirit  over  the 
bridge,  paying  toll  in  incense  and  candles  to  the  bridge  keepers6. 
The  spirit  is  then  supposed  to  occupy  its  garment?,  and  worship 
is  paid  to  it  there. 


10.    UNLOOSING  THE  KALPAT. 

The  priests  march  round  the  room  chanting  prayers.  At 
their  head  marches  the  chief  priest  bearing  a  sword,  while  the 
rest  follow,  twisting  their  fingers  into  mysterious  signs8.  This 
is  supposed  to  release  the  deceased  from  the  long  period  of  suffer- 
ing due  to  him  on  account  of  his  sins. 


ii.    BURNING  THE  EQUIPMENT,9.. 

Trie  spirit  needs  all  the  things  it  has  been  accustomed  to  in 
this  life,  and  often  a  great  neal  more,  therefore  representations 
of  house,  travelling  chair,  horse,  servants,  money,  treasure  house, 
and  many  other  things10,  are  ordered  from  the  Paper  Effigy 
Shop11. 

A  table  is  set  at  the  front  door,  and  offerings  of  food  and 
wine  are  made  to  the  spirits  of  coolies12.  These  offerings  are 
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seized  and  devoured  by  beggars.  A  nriest  tears  a  piece  off  a 
live  cock's  comb,  and,  with  the  bloody  fragment,  vivifies  the 
effigies  of  the  men  by  writing  charms  on  their  foreheads  with 
the  blood1.  The  effigies  are  then  carried  off  to  the  nearest  open 
space  to  be  burned.  Tne  burning  renders  them  invisible,  and 
consequently  available  in  the  invisible  world  where  the  spirit  has 
gone. 

The  priests  are  said  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  people  at 
times  by  entering  their  names  as  chair  coolies  and  barrowmen, 
and  burning  the  names  along  with  the  effigies.  A  man  whose 
name  has  been  thus  burned,  will  fall  into  a  trance  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  afterwards  waken  up  tired  and  sore  with  his  labours  in 
the  invisible  world. 


12.    LOOSING  THE  BONDS2. 

A  stage3  is  erected  before  the  door,  from  which  the  priests 
scatter  Manumission  Papers4.  The  beggar  spirits  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  one,  are  freed  from  their  disabilities,  and 
may  return  to  the  world5.  Small  loaves,  or  cakes6,  are  also 
scattered  for  the  use  of  the  hungry  spirits7.  These  are  scrambled 
for  by  the  living,  as  the  eating  of  a  spirit  cake  is  supposed  to 
prevent  the  spirits  from  oppressing  one  in  one's  dreams,  in  other 
words  from  nightmare8.  An  effigy  of  the  Demon  King ,J',  with 
three  heads  and  six  hands10,  is  made  of  dough.  This  is  also 
thrown  to  the  crowd,  and  the  one  who  secures  it  presents  it  to  the 
wife  of  a  rich  man  who  has  no  children.  It  will  bring  luck,  and 
the  longed-for  heir. 


13.  SETTING  UP  THE  ANCESTRAL  TABLET11. 

The  tablet  is  composed  of  a  base,  an  upright  board,  and  a 
rounded  top.  The  base  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  sour  Jujube 
tree12,  and  the  upright  of  Chestnut13.  The  Jujube  is  "tsao", 
and  the  Chestnut  is  "ii",  these  words  are  similar  in  sound  to  two 
other  words  which  mean  "early  established14",  thus  expressing 
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the  wish  that  sons  and  grandsons  may  be  raised  up  in  quick 
succession. 

The  tablet  is  of  plain  white  wood,  and  the  inscription  is 
written  in  plain  black  ink,  omitting  the  last  stroke  in  "spirit", 
and  the  last  dot  in  '"lord".  The  inscription,  written  straight 
down  the  middle  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — "Great  Pure  dynasty, 
Deceased  father,  the  respected  Uang,  named  Chen-te,  the  aged 
and  great  man's  spirit's  domain"1.  On  the  left  side  the  names 
of  the  sons  who  erect  the  tablet  are  recorded. 

The  tablet  is  double,  a  slot  in  the  base,  and  another  in  the 
rounded  top,  holding  the  two  boards  together.  An  inscription 
on  the  back  of  the  front  board  states  where  the  deceased  is 
buried,  and  on  the  front  of  the  back  board  is  a  copy  of  the  outer 
inscription,  with  the  addition  of  notes  at  either  side,  one  statin" 
the  birthplace  and  date  of  birth,  and  the  other  the  place  and 
time  of  cieath.  When  the  boards  are  placed  together,  these 
inner  inscriptions  are  invisible,  and  serve  as  a  permanent  register 
of  the  deceased's  birthplace,  name,  age,  and  death.  The  whole 
tablet  is  enclosed  in  a  small  shrine2.  The  tablet,  without  in- 
scription?, and  the  shrine,  can  be  bought  ready-made. 

A  few  days  before  the  funeral  the  tablet  is  set  up.  After 
it  has  been  brought  home  from  the  shop  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  fill  up  the  inscription3,  with  the  exception  above- 
mentioned  of  the  strokes  in  "shen",  and  "chu".  A  gentleman  of 
official  position,  a  scho.lar,  or  a  wealthy  man,  is  invited  to  ''dot 
the  lord"4,  tha't  is,  to  fill  in  the  missing  strokes  in  the  inscription, 
without  which  it  is  dead.  On  the  day  of  the  ceremony  a  four- 
bearer  chair5,  and  a  procession  of  outrunners6,  musicians7,  and 
coolies  bearing  umbrellas8,  flags  and  title-boards.9, l  °  are  sent  to 
bring  the  "official  who  dots  the  lord"11.  The  chief  mourner12, 
in  full  dress1 3,  meets  him  in  the  hall  with  every  mark  of  respecr. 
After  resting  a  while  he  is  conducted  to  a  table  where  a... pencil 
and  veniiillion14  ink  are  already  prepared.  The  son,  or  sons10, 
then  kneel  in  front  of  the  table,  while  an  assisant16  brings 
forward  the  tablet  and  places  it  on  the  table  with  the  request 
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that  the  official  will  "dot  the  lord";  then  while  one  slowly  reads 
over  the  inscription  he  points  it  with  the  vennillion  pencil1,  and 
finally  writes  the  last  stroke  through  the  "shen",  and  dots  the 
"ch,uM.  The  boards  are  then  separated,  and  the  inner  board 
dotted  in  the  same  way.  Trie  official  is  then  invited  to  "praise 
the  lorda".  This  is  done  by  uttering  a  few  pious  wishes  that 
his  descendants  may  increase  and  multiply,  and  that  he  may 
never  want  for  a  worshipper  at  his  shrine.  The  son  then  bows 
his  head  to  the  earth  in  thanks,  and  taking  the  tablet,  erects  it 
in  the  place  of  honour  on  the  "god  table3",  and  there  bows 
again  in  worship.  When  the  ceremony  is  over  the  sons  again 
don  their  mourning  garments4,  and  all  the  guests  sit  down  to  a 
feast.  After  the  funeral  the  '"dotting  official"  is  thanked  with  a 
present  of  full-dress  robes5,  or  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  dollars 
in  hard  cash. 

Poor  people  cannot  carry  out  this  expensive  ceremony. 
Many  only  worship  the  paper  spirit  tablet6  written  by  the  priest. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  this  is  burned,  and  the  name  recorded 
on  the  paper  inscription  to  "Heaven,  Earth,  Prince,  Parents, 
and  Teacher7". 

14.  GRAVE  RECORDS'*. 

When  a  wealthy  man,  or  a  great  scholar  dies,  a  brief 
account  of  his  life  is  engraved  on  stone,  and  a  second  stone  is 
used  as  a  cover  to  preserve  the  inscription.  These  are  placed  in 
the  grave  at  the  coffin  foot.  Sometimes  a  short  biography9  of 
the  deceased  is  printed,  and  circulated  among  friends  at  the 
funeral. 

15.  THE  FAMILY  SACRIFICES10. 

The  day  before  the  funeral  guests  arrive,  bringing  presents 
of  large  silk  banners1  1,  sacrificial  pig1  2,  sacrificial  sheep1  3,  the 
three  sacrificial  animals14  (that  is,  pig's  head,  chicken,  and 
fish,  or  pig's  head,  pig's  feet,  and  pig's  tail),  wine  and  meat15, 
small  silk  banners16,  mourning  scrolls1  ',  sacrificial  eulogies1  ?, 
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cash  paper1,  paper  effigies2,  incense  and  candles3,  and  packets 
of  cash  or  silver.  The  eatables  are  consumed  at  the  feasts,  the 
silk  banners  are  hung  in  the  hall,  and  the  paper  things  are 
burned  at  the  grave.  A  few  scholar  friends  are  appointed  as 
stewards  of  ceremonies'4  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  family 
sacrifices. 

Slips  of  paper  are  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the  hall  of  sacrifice5 
to  represent  five  shrines.  In  some  cases  paper  houses  are  used. 
The  five  shrines  are  named  as  follows: — Incense  and  Paper 
Shrine6,  Nine-cup  Shrine7,  Soup  and  Meats  Shrine8,  Receiving 
the  Spirit  Shrine9,  and  Escorting  the  Spirit  Shrine10.  A  sixth 
shrine  is  set  outside  the  front  door,  and  is  called  the  Torch 
Shrine1 1. 

Two  stewards12   lead   the  chief   mourner   to   the   hall  of 
/  sacrifice,  and  there  offer  the  three  sacrifices13,  namely,  incense 
{   and  paper  money14,  wine15,  and  meats16,  at  the  same  time  a 
torch17  is  burned  in  front  of  the  shrine  outside  the  door. 

While  the  sacrifice  is  being  offered,  assistant  stewards18! 
repeat  the  deceased's  history19,  preach  moral  discourses20,  and  ! 
chant  poetry21. 

After  the  family  sacrifice  is  over,  some  of  the  relatives  may 
desire  to  worship  at  the  tablet2-.  The  afternoon  is  taken  up 
with  feasting. 

6.  THE  PRESENT-GIVING. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  funeral,  at  the  time  men- 
tioned in  the  invitation  cards,  usually  about  eight  o'clock,  the 
guests,  each  bringing  a  present,  begin  to  arrive23.  Many  of 
the  presents,  especially  the  large  ones,  are  actually  given  the  day 
before  at  the  family  sacrifice,  but  they  should  properly  be  given 
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on    the   funeral   day.      The  present-giving   closes1    at  a  time 
>necified  on  the  invitation  cards,  usually  about  noon! 

17.  LIFTING  THE  COFFIN". 

When  the  hour  has  arrived  for  carrying  forth  the  coffin,  the 
geomancer3  strikes  the  lid  of  the  coffin  a  few  times  with  the 
back  of  a  hatchet4.  This  awakens  the  spirit,  and  drives  off  ail 
evil  influences.  -  At  the  same  time  he  announces  the  fact  that 
the  auspicious  hour  has  arrived  for  removal,  and  names  the 
burial  place.  The  coffin  is  then  carried  out  to  the  street,  amid 
the  rattle  of  fire-crackers,  and  covered  with  a  large  square  pall5. 
This  pail  has  been  prepared  the  day  before  by  the  chairshop 
people  who  hire  out  these  things.  A  framework  of  bamboo 
or  wood,  about  nine  feet  long,  by  five  feet  wide,  and  four  and  a 
half  feet  high,  is  covered  with  embroidered  red  cloth,  and 
ornamented  with  effigies  of  the  Eight  Immortals6, or  the  Twenty- 
four  Filial?7. 

1 8.  THE  PROCESSION. 

A  cock8  is  perched  on  the  coffin  to  ward  off  evil  influences. 
This  afterwards  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  geomancer. 

If  the  family  is  very  wealthy,  a  military  official  is  invited  to 
act  as  Master  of  Ceremonies9-.  He  rides  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  in  full  dress,  with  a  few  of  his  soldiers. 

The  procession  proper  is  led  by  a  man  carrying  a  lighted 
lantern  to  show  the  way.  Another  man  scatters  cash  paper10 
to  purchase  a  passage  for  the  spirit ;  he  also  burns  incense  at 
each  bridge,  shrine,  or  temple.  Then  follow  men  bearing  black 
and  white  banners,  umbrellas1  *,  a  few  basins  of  food,  ana  tablets 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  If  ordinary 
official  tablets12  are  not  available,  the  necessary  ones  are  made 
of  blue  paper  with  white  inscriptions. 

In  the  middle  of  the  procession  comes  the  coffin,  borne  by 
from  eight  to  forty-eight  men.  Long  traces  of  white  calico  are 
arra'nged  in  front  of  the  coffin,  and  the  chief  mourner,  dressed 
in  coarse  sackcloth,  and  supported  by  two  friends,  places  the 
traces  over  his  shoulder  and  across  his  chest,  and  leads  the 
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way1.  A  number  of  relatives  and  friends,  dressed  in  white, 
each  with  one  hand  supporting  a  trace,  form  two  rows  behind 
h  i  m . 

The  female  relatives,  weeping  aloud,  follow  the  coffin  in 
chairs2.  Each  chair  has  a  few  yards  of  white  calico3,  bound 
round  its  top. 


19.    AT  THE  GRAVE. 

If  a  wood-  or  brick-lined4  grave  is  wanted,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared beforehand,  but  in  most  cases  the  grave5,  which  may  be 
from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  depth,  is  dug  on  the  arrival  of 
the  procession.  The  procession  arrives  at  the  grave  side  amid 
the  firing  of  crackers.  The  bottom  of  the  grave  is  sprinkled 
with  wine,  and  a  red  powder6,  or  with  lime7  to  keep  off  insects. 
The  coffin  is  then  lowered  into  the  grave8.  The  top  is  also 
sprinkled  with  the  same  things,  and  covered  with  a  red  silk 
banner9.  The  geomancer,  by  the  aid  of  his  compass1  °,  sets  the 
coffin  in  its  nroner  position  in  the  grave11.  A  paper  spirit 
tablet  is  placed  in  the  grave  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  and  .the 
earthenware  pots,  containing  the  ashes  of  the  Road  Guide  and 
the  Old  Age  Cash,  are  placed  one  on  either  side. 

The  sons  kneel  at  the  coffin  foot,  while  the  geomancer, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  throws  a  few  handfuls  of  rice 
over  the  coffin  into  the  laps  of  the  sons.  The  sons  take  this  rice 
home  and  cook  and  eat  it.  This  is  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  the  father  will  still  strive  to  preserve  the  estate  of  the 
sons,  and  provide  for  their  every  need.  A  tenth  of  a  bushel  of 
rice  is  supplied  to  the  geomancer  for  this  ceremony,  but  he  is 
careful  to  throw  only  a  few  handfuls.  the  remainder  being  his 
perquisite. 

The  geomancer  next  carries  a  live  fowl  round  the  grave  to 
dispel  all  evil  influences12.  The  powers  of  the  first  fowl  that 
was  carried  out  on  the  coffin  being  exhausted,  another  is  provided 
for  this  ceremonv.  Both  fowls  afterwards  go  to  the  geomancer. 
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In  the  meantime  all  the  paper  things1,  such  as  cash-', 
gold  and  silver  ingots3,  gravestone4,  gold  hill5,  silver  hiii", 
effigies7,  and  eulogies8,  are  burned  near  the  foot  of  the  grave. 

The  grave  is  now  filled  in9,  and  the  earth  piled  up  in  a 
high  mound10  over  the  coffin.  The  sons  offer  food,  burn  in- 
cense and  candles  and  worship  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  after 
which  the  mourners  return  home. 


20.  THE  ESCORTING  FIRE. 

For  three  days  after  the  burial  a  man  is  hired  to  go  to  the 
grave  and  make  a  fire  of  straw1  J.  The  occupant  of  the  grave  is 
a  stranger  in  these  parts,  and  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  raise 
a  fire  for  himself. 


21.  PROPITIATING  THE  NEIGHBOURING  SPIRITS1-. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  mourners,  bearing  an  offering  of 
food,  and  accompanied  by  the  geomancer,  proceed  to  the  grave 
to  "Thank  the  Earth"18,  and  "Pacify  the  Dragon"14,  for  the 
disturbance  of  their  domain,  and  soliciting  the  favourable  recep- 
tion of  the  deceased  among  the  spirits  of  the  region. 

At  the  four  corners  of  the  grave,  and  also  at  the  head  or 
the  foot,  are  placed  basins  of  uncooked  rice,  in  each  of  which  is 
stuck  an  inscription  to  the  Dragon  God15  of  that  particular 
point  of  the  compass.  Five  small  paper  banners16,  each  of  a 
different  colour,  are  placed  at  the  five  points17,  and  a  fretted 
streamer18  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  grave,  or  some  handfuls 
of  cash  paper19  are  scattered  over  it,  to  show  that  the  deceased 
has  sons  left  to  mourn  him.  Food  is  offered,  wine  poured  out, 
incense  and  candles  burned,  the  mourners  worship,  and  after- 
wards all  sit  down  in  the  open  air  and  make  a  meal  of  the  offer- 
ings. 
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22.  VISITING  THE  GRAVE1. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  first  year,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
the  grave  is  visited,  and  if  out  of  order  it  is  repaired,  and  in 
many  cases  a  sod2,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  dress  hat,  is  placed  on 
the  top,  and  a  paper  streamer  erected.  The  sons  present  an 
offering  of  food,  burn  incense  and  caudles,  firecrackers,  and 
worship  before  the  grave.  Friends  sometimes  accompany  the 
mourners,  and  picnic  with  them  among  the  tombs.  This  is 
called,  "Going  to  the  Crow  Feast"3.  Should  The  mourners  fail 
to  visit  the  grave  the  first  year  before  the  ''Spring  Sacrifice4,  or 
in  after  years  before  the  "Clear  and  Bright"5,  (about  April  5th.) 
the  deceased  would  be  offended,  and  would  not  receive  their 
offerings6. 

On  the  second  and  succeeding  years,  the  grave  is  visited  at 
the  Clear  and  Bright  Festival,  when  crowds  of  people  go  out  to 
"tread  the  green"7,  or  "carry  the  willow8"  and  to  picnic  among 
the  tombs.  (The  latter  phrase  refers  to  the  mourning  for  Chiai 
Tze-tui9  in  the  ?th  century  B.C.) 

The  grave  is  visited  again  in  the  twelfth  moon10,  and 
repaired  if  necessary.  Incense  and  candles  are  burned,  and  a 
paper  banner  erected  to  show  that  the  grave  is  not  being 
neglected. 


23.  ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  BURIAL  CUSTOMS. 

If  a  man  dies  away  from  his  home,  his  corpse  is  not  carried 
home  to  his  house.  That  would  be  unlucky.  The  ceremonies 
are  conducted  in  the  house  as  in  an  ordinary  case,  with  the 
addition  of  the  ceremony  of  "Recalling  the  Spirit"1 1. 

A  table,  with  the  paper  Spirit  Tablet,  and  incense  and 
candles,  is  set  outside  the  door  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
person  died.  The  sons  kneel  in  the  same  direction,  while  a 
priest,  carrying  in  his  hand  the  spirit  flag12,  chants  prayers,  and 
recites  invitations1 3  to  the  spirit  to  return.  At  the  same  time 
dispatches1  4  are  burned,  ordering  the  evil  .spirits1  5  to  allow  the 
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deceased  to  pas-  unmolested.  After  about  four  hours'  work  the 
tablet  is  carried  back  into  the  hall,  and  the  spirit  is  declared  to 
have  returned. 

The  foregoing  customs  are  those  that  are  commonly  per- 
formed by  filial  sons  at  the  burial  of  a  father  or  mother.  S'hould 
a  son  die  before  his  parents,  he  is  regarded  as  having  proven 
unfiiial,  and  very  little  ceremony  is  observed  at  his  burial. 
Should  there  be  no  sons  to  perform  the  ceremonies  the  nearest 
relatives  may  act,  outtheplaceof  chief  mourner  wouldibe  vacant. 
When  a  childless  married  woman  dies,  all  the  foregoing  cere- 
monies may  be  observed,  with  the  exception  of  the  erection  of  an 
ancestral  tablet. 

24.      SUICIDES1. 

When  a  man  has  committed  suicide  because  of  a  quarrel, 
his  enemy  fears  that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  may  come  and 
haunt  his  house.  There  are  various  ways  of  preventing2  the 
ghost  executing  his  designs. 

A  few  needles  placed  in  the  sleeve  of  the  corpse3  will 
hinder  him  from  moving  his  arms.  A  bunch  of  hair  placed  at 
his  feet  will  entangle  him  if  he  attempts  to  walk4.  A  cloth  tied 
round  his  eyes  will  blindfold  him5. 

A  Taoist  priest  may  be  called  in  to  write  a  charm,  ?uch  as 
the  Tai  Mountain  Charm6,  the  Spirit  Ruler  Charm  7,  or  the  Five 
Thunders  Charm8.  Any  one  of  these,  folded  into  a  small  three- 
cornered  pad  and  sewn  on  the  hat  oi  the  deceased,  will  keep 
him  suppressed  in  his  grave. 

After  the  man  has  been  buried  it  is  still  possible  to  circum- 
vent him.  The  Peach-wood  Charm9,  a  slat  about  a  foot  long, 
is  made  of  peach  wood,  which  has  the  property  of  warding  off 
demons.  A  Taoist  priest  having  written  a  charm10  on  it  with 
vermillion11,  and  having  sprinkled  it  with  the  blood  of  a  fowl12, 
it  is  secretly  driven  into  the  grave  of  the  suicide.  This  will 
effectually  prevent  him  stirring. 
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Another  method  is  to  burn  a  circle  round  the  grave  with 
tong  oil1,  or,  if  expense  be  no  object,  the  grass  all  over  the  grave 
may  be  Burned  in  this  way.  This  prevents  the  malignant  spirit 
from  ever  leaving  the  grave  again. 

The  Taoist  priests  declare  that  when  a  man  hangs  himself3 
he  must  use  a  stepping  stone3,  therefore,  to  prevent  others  from 
hanging  themselves  at  the  same  place,  the  stepping-stone  must 
be  removed.  In  order  to  find  it,  a  hole  must  be  dug  directly 
beneath  the  place  where  the  person  hanged  himself.  Needless 
to  say  quite  a  deep  hole  has  sometimes  to  be  dug  before  a  large 
enough  stone  is  forth-coming. 


•*»»• 


Mourning  Customs 


A  man  whose  father  has  recently  died  is  called  a  "Lonely 
Son-",  one  whose  mother  has  died  is  called  a  "Mourning  Son3", 
and  one  who  has  lost  both  parents  a  "Lonely  Mourning  Son4". 
The  mourning  customs  in  ail  cases  are  the  same. 

On  the  third  day  after  a  parent's  death  the  sons  commence 
the  formal  mourning5.  If  mourning  is  to  be  strictly  observed, 
the  sons,  during  the  first  hundred  days,  must  not  sit  on  chairs 
or  stools,  but  on  straw6  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  by  the 
side  of  the  coffin.  They  must  also  sleep  in  the  same  place  at 
night".  Their  food  must  consist  of  rice-gruel8  and  vegetables, 
and  they  must  show  their  sorrow  by  weeping  and  crying9.  A 
sackcloth  crown10,  a  sackcloth  gown11,  a  hemp  girdle12,  and 
straw  sandals13  are  worn  by  the  chief  mourners14,  and  each 
carries  a  staff  of  bamboo15,  round  which  is  wrapped  strips  of 
white  paper. 

This  full  mourning  is  worn  during  ceremonies,  and  at  the 
funeral,  but  on  ordinary  occasions  the  mourning  worn  during  the 
first  hundred  days  is  as  follows: — a  white  calico  turban16,  a 
hempen  girdle,  and  straw  sandals.  They  must  not  shave  the 
iiead17  or  the  face.  The  first  time  they  meet  relatives  or 
acquaintances,  they  must  kneel  down  and  bow  the  head  to  the 
ground18. 
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At  the  hundredth  day1  the  head  is  shaved3,  and  the  straw 
sandals  are  replaced  by  white  shoes3,  but  the  white  turban,  and 
the  hempen  girdle  are  worn  till  the  end  of  the  first  year  or 
until  the  funeral. 

The  door  scrolls  for  the  first  year  are  in  black  characters  on 
white  paper4. 

After  the  funeral  a  black  calico  cap5  and  plain  clothes6, 
and  shoes7  are  worn,  and  a  white  calico  girdle8  replaces  the 
hempen  one. 

After  the  second  year9  clothes  of  a  finer  texture  may  be 
adopted,  and  black  shoes10  may  be  worn.  The  door  scrolls 
may  now  be  blue,  green,  or  yellow,  inscribed  with  white  char- 
acters. 

In  the  third  year11  the  mourning  garments  remain  the 
same.  The  scrolls  may  be  pink,  with  white  characters. 

During  the  whole  period,  two  white  lanterns,  inscribed  with 
the  words  "On  Great  Business1-",  are  hung  at  the  front  door. 
At  the  end  of  the  twenty-seventh  month  the  days  of  mourning 
are  ended1 3. 

During  the  three  years  of  mourning  the  filial  son  is  not 
supposed  to  listen  to  pleasant  music1 4,  to  attend  the  theatre15, 
to  visit  or  receive  friends16,  the  give  feasts17  other  than  those 
connected  with  mourning  ceremonies,  to  attend  weddings  or 
funerals,  to  give  presents  personally1 8,  or  to  leave  the  house14*; 
but  these  rules  are  never  strictly  observed. 

Occasionally  a  filial  son  will  build  a  straw  hut20  by  the 
grave,  and  remain  there  during  the  three  years. 

During  the  whole  period  of  mourning  visiting  cards21 
must  bear,  on  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  name,  a  small 
character,  meaning  "Mourning".  For  parents  the  word 
''Regulation22"  is  used,  and  for  lesser  mourning  a  word  mean- 
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ins,  "Appointed  Time1"  is  used. 

A  widow  observes  mourning  for  her  husband  for  the  same 
period  and  in  the  same  way  as  a  son  mourning  for  a  parent. 
She  wears  white  shoes  instead  of  straw  sandals.  After  the 
full  period  of  mourning  is  ended,  she  must  continue  to  wear 
plain  clothing,  and  avoid  all  gay  colours,  rouge,  and  ornaments, 
lest  she  should  lose  her  reputation. 

At  the  Spri-ng  mourning2,  when  visiting  the  graves,  at  the 
midsummer  mourning3,  or  on  a  birth  or  death  anniversary, 
women  often  weep  aloud  for  departed  relatives.  On  other 
occasions  women  will  often  give  vent  to  their  anger  or  grief  a: 
ill-treatment,  by  publicly  bewailing  some  departed  son  or  hus- 
band. 
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Ancestral  Worship 


The  worship  of  ancestors  is  performed  at  three  seasons 
every  year,  namely,  at  Tsin-fnin-,  or  the  third  of  third  moon; 
at  the  middle  of  the  seventh  moon3.;  and  at  the  Winter  Solstice', 
about  December  twenty-first. 

At  Tsin-min  the  graves  are  swept5  and  repaired,  incense 
and  candles  are  burned6,  and  wine  and  meat  offered7,  the 
worshipper  kneeling  and  bowing  his  head8  three  or  four  times 
to  the  earth. 

At  the  middle  of  the  seventh  month9  the  festival  of  the 
Earth  Ruler,  the  Forgiver  of  Sins10,  occurs.  The  ancestral 
tablet11  in  the  hall  is  worshipped,  and  a  feast  spread  before  it. 
Cash  paper12  in  large  quantities  is  burned  ;  the  poorest  spend- 
ing two  or  three  hundred  cash  on  paper,  and  the  rich  spending 
as  many  thousands.  The  spirits  "pass  the  New  Year13"  at 
this  season,  and  cash  is  indispensibie. 

At  the  Winter  Solstice14  the  annual  sacrifice  is  offered  in 
the  ancestral  temple15.  The  oldest  man  of  the  family16,  or  clan, 
acts  as  the  high  priest1 7,  and  another  member,  elected  annually, 
acts  as  steward1  8.  The  men  of  the  family  usually  assemble  on 
tiie  day  before  the  festival,  and  stay  the  night  in  the  rooms 
surrounding  the  temple  yard.  The  service  commences  about 
midnight.  A  whole  pig,  a  whole  sheep,  and  dishes  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  are  offered  before  the  ancestral  tablets.  The  worship- 
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pers  kneei  in'rows,  according  to  their  generations1,  the  eldest 
acting  the  part  of  chief  mourner.  Two  younger  members  act, 
as  right  and  left  hand  supporters,  while  four  others  stand,  two  on 
either  side  of  the  hall.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  six  men-  to  repeat 
the  rules3  of  the  clan,  and  to  recite  the  praises4  of  their  ances- 
tors. Tne  ceremony  lasts  for  two  or  three  hours  The  follow- 
ing day  is  taken  up  with  feasting,  and  with  the  division  of  the 
proceeds5  of  ancestral  property. 

On  the  birth  and  death  anniversaries  of  both  parents 
worship  is  performed,  food  is  offered,  and  cash  paper  burned 
before  the  tablet  in  the  hall  of  the  house. 
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New  Year  In  China 

By  REV.  W.  H.  PILLOW 

"•oar-r-r-r-r!  well  begin  in  the  middle  of  summer;  but  no:  the  fact 

f  is  almost  is  that  although  the  Chinese  year  is  a  lunar  one,  its 

awn  just  commencement  is  regulated  according  to  the  sun.    To 

it  does  those  who  are  inclined  to  astronomy  it  may  be  interest- 

•hine-  ing  to  know  that  the  New  Year  falls  on  the  first  new 

ce !  moon  after  the  sun  enters  Aquarius,  which  means  that 

'-  it  usually  comes  some  time  between  January  2ist  and 

February  iQth. 

New  Year  Customs 


The  customs  clustering  round  the  'passing  of  the  year'1 
mav  be  grouped  as  follows: — 


I.  THE  'FAMILY  GATHERING'-., 

i>.  < 

Any  day  after  the  l6th.  of  I2th.  moon  the  members  of  a 
family  may  gather  at  the  parental  home,  and  sometimes  also  at 
the  homes  of  each  of  the  sons  in  turn,  'to  eat  the  yearly 
feast'3.  Various  things  have  to  be  'carefully  avoided'4  at  this 
meal.  No  soup  is  taken  lest  it  should  bring  wet  weather  when- 
ever the  one  who  had  partaken  of  it  went  abroad  during  the  fol- 
lowing twelvemonth.  Conversation  about  the  past  or  the  future 
is  avoided  lest  any  subject  should  crop  up  which  might  spoil 
the  harmony  of  the  gathering,  or  cause  trouble  in  the  days  to 
come.  After  dinner  they  'feed  the  fruit  trees'"  by  placing  rice 
in  a  notch  cut  in  the  bark.  This  ensures  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
next  season. 

II.  'SWEEPING  THE  COBWEBS'6. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  I2th.  moon  all  cobwebs  are 
carefully  swept  down  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  'hairy 
caterpillars'7.  At  this  season  the  'Kitchen  God'8  is  absent, 
so  there  is  no  danger  of  him  being  annoyed  by  the  flying  dust. 

III.    'SHUTTING  UP  THE  SEAL'9.     (In  abeyance  at  present.) 

On  a  certain  day,  fixed  by  Government,  the  public  offices 
are  closed.  The  official  'worships  the  Emperor'10  kneeling 
three  times,  and  bowing  nine  times  towards  Peking.  He  next 
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'worships  the  office  seal'1  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same 
time  burning  incense  and  candles.  The  seal  is  then  nut  into  the 
'seal  case'2,  and  two  'strips  of  red  paper'3  pasted  crosswise 
.over  it.  The  clerks  and  underlings  come  forward  and  'con- 
gratulate'4 the  official,  who  responds  by  'disbursing  reward''1  all 
round.  Officials  of  equal  rank  in  the  city  'visit'6  and  con- 
gratulate each  other.  About  a  month  later,  also  on  a  date  fixed 
by  Government,  the  seal  case  is  brought  forth  ana  'opened'7  with 
the  same  ceremonies,  viz.,  worship  of  the  Emperor,  worship  of 
the  seal,  and  general  congratulations. 


IV.      'WORSHIPING  THE  KlTCHEN  GOD*8. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd.  of  the  I2th.  moon  the  officials 
and  the  official  class,  'worship  the  Kitchen  Goa'.  The  people, 
who  are  an  inferior  race  of  beings,  do  not  worship  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  24111.  On  the  latter  evening  the  Kitchen  God  goes 
up  to  heaven  'to  report'9  the  deeds  of  men  to  the  'Immaculate 
Emperor'1'0,  therefore  he  must  be  'propitiated'11  before  he 
starts  on  his  journey.  Incense  and  a  yellow  paper  'report  form'1  a 
are  burned  before  his  shrine  in  the  kitchen.  This  report  con- 
sists of  a  printed  form,  with  blanks  for  name?,  etc.,  prepared  by 
the  priests,  and  sold  at  a  cash  or  so.  During  the  I2th.  moon 
the  priests  of  the  guild  halls  and  large  temples  'present  copies 
of  these  papers'13  to  well-to-do  families,  and  receive  in  return  a 
present  of  a  few  hundred  cash,  or  a  few  pecks  of  rice.  'Non- 
vegetarian  offerings'1 4,  consisting  oi  'pork'1  5,  or  'a  cock'1  6,  with 
'cakes'1 7,  'salt  tea.  cereal'1  8,  and  'white toffy*1*.  In  a'vegetarian 
offering'20  the  meats  are  omitted.  The  toffy  is  supposed  to 
effectually  glue  the  god's  jaws  together,  and  so  prevent  him 
from  speaking  evil  of  the  offerer.  Tea  and  wine  are  also  pre- 
sented, and  afterwards  poured  out  before  the  shrine. 
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At  midnight  on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  'the  god  is 
welcomed  back'1  with  incense  and  fire-crackers  ;  'the  door  is 
then  shut'2  in  order  that  the  luck  brought  back  by  the  god  may 
be  retained. 

V.  'NEW  YEAR'S  EvE'3. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  'door  scrolls'4,  and  'lintel 
inscriptions'5,  are  ail  replaced  by  fresh  ones.  From  the  lintels 
are  hung  five  fretted  and  gilded  papers,  called  'Joy  door-cash'6. 
Business  men  also  stick  printed -cash  papers  along  the  edges  of 
their  sign-board,  and  hang  up  bunches  of  evergreen  cypress 
wrapped  in  cash  paper,  thus  expressing  their  wishes  for  continu- 
ed prosperity.  Among  friends  cards  are  exchanged  'to  take 
leave  of  the  year'7.  People  as  a  rule  do  not  go  to  bed  on  the 
last  night,  but  stay  up  to  'guard  the  departing  year'8.  During 
these  hours  various  small  expedients  are  employed  to  bring 
luck,  or  to  avert  misfortune;  for  example,  an  old  sandal  is 
dragged  across  the  floor  while  the  members  of  the  family  beat  it 
with  sticks.  This  is  called  'Beating  the  Rats'9,  and  is  supposed 
to  prevent  rats  breeding  in  the  house.  After  the  Kitchen  God 
has  been  welcomed  back,  and  the  door  closed,  all  the  gods  are 
worshipped.  Towards  morning  merchants  open  the  door  and 
'welcome  the  God  of  Wealth'10,  and  the  nearest  'God  of  the 
Precinct'11  is  visited  and  worshipped.  'Obeisance  is  also  paid 
in  the  open  air  to  the  Immaculate  Emperor'1-. 

VI.    'NEW  YEAR'S  DAY'13. 

In  the  morning,  'vermicelli',  which  requires  less  cooking, 
'is  prepared  and  eaten'14.  After  breakfast  the  gentlemen  don 
'full  dress'15,  and  visits  are  paid,  and  'New  Year  greetings 
exchanged'16,  an  ordinary  bow  being  made.  Where  the  door  of 
a  friend's  house  is  shut",  or  the  house  is  that  of  an  ordinary 
acquaintance,  a  'visiting  card  is  stuck  on  the  outside  or  the 
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cioor'1.  The  younger  people  crowd  the  streets,  enjoying  them- 
selves with  toys  and  sweets.  'The  floor  is  not  swept'-  on 
New  Year's  Day  lest  the  house  be  infested  with  fleas  during  the 
year.  Many  other  things  must  be  'avoided'3.  'The  sight  of  a 
broom'4  would  invite  trouble  in  the  future.  'The  steelyard  and 
the  scales  must  be  hidden'5,  or  too  many  snakes  will  be  seen 
during  the  summer.  'The  refuse  basket'6  induces  the  infliction 
of  wrongs;  and  'chickens'7,  with  their  pointed  beaks,  would 
cause  one  to  be  sharp-tongued  and  quarrelsome.  'Dust  and 
refuse  must  not'  be  emptied  out'8  till  after  the  fifth,  lest  one's 
prosperity  be  emptied  away  with  it. 

VII.    THE  FIFTH. 

The  fifth  of  the  month  is  called  'the  Breaking-up  Fifth'9, 
because  the  general  holiday  time  ends  on  that  day.  During 
these  five  days  no  one  is  supposed  to  quarrel  or  revile.  After 
the  fifth,  officials  'issue  proclamation*'10  forbidding  gajubling, 
which  has  been  tacitly  allowed  before  this  date.  The  night- 
watchman  resumes  his  duty'1 1,  and  'street  gates  are  shut'1-  after 
the  third  watch  as  usual. 

From  the  third  to  the  sixteenth  merchants  and  tradesmen 
re-employ  their  men.  The  men  are  invited  to  dinner,  and  if 
bargained  with  to  remain  for  another  year  they  remain  ;  if  noth- 
ing is  said  they  know  that  the  engagement  is  terminated. 

VIII.    THE  NINTH'13. 

On  the  ninth  day  'the  Civil  God  of  Wealth'1 4  is  worshipped. 
The  leading  men  on  each  street  'organize  a  society'15,  and 
'collect  subscriptions'16  from  all  the  householders  on  the  street. 
The  funds  are  expended  on  high  arches  of  'white  lanterns'17, 
under  which  the  god  is  worshipped,  or  in  'shadow  plays'18  for 
his  amusement ;  this  is  one  method  of  'beseeching  happiness'19. 
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The  leaders  of  the  society  reward  themselves  with  a  feast,  and 
in  other  ways  too  devious  to  mention. 

IX.      'THE  FIFTEENTH'1. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  the  wilder  spirits  indulge  in 
'horse-play  with  lion  and  dragon  lanterns'-.  These  lanterns 
are  made  of  a  long  sheet  of  coloured  calico,  or  silk  'skin'3,  with 
a  head  and  tail  attached,  the  whole  supported  and  manipulated 
by  two  men  for  the  lion,  and  by  ten  or  more  men  for  the  dragon. 
The  expense  is  sometimes  borne  by  a  well-to-do  family,  some- 
times by  a  few  individuals,  and  sometimes  by  a  society.  The 
lion  is  only  used  during  the  day-time,  the  dragon  is  used  either 
by  day  or  by  night.  When  used  at  night  it  is  lit  up  with  oil 
lamps.  Private  performances  may  be  given  with  these  lantern?, 
and  the  performers 'rewarded  with  small  presents  of  money'1. 
If  they  have  performed  well  the  lion  may  be  'decorated  with  a 
red  sasji'5.  Money  is  also  collected  on  the  streets  from  specta- 
tors. On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  the  show  culminates  in 
a  grand  display  of  lanterns  of  various  designs,  and  'fireworks'". 
After  dark  many  people  'steal  some  vegetables'7  from  a  neigh- 
bour's garden  and  cook  them  for  supper.  This  is  efficacious  in 
warding  off  disease.  The  whole  population  'make  merry'8  and 
feast  on  'sweet  giutenous  rice  dumplings'9.  The  five 'Joy  Door- 
cash'10  papers  are  torn  down  ana  'burned  before  the  gods'11'  to 
ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  family'12  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

X.      'ESCORTING  THE  YEAR   ON    ITS   WAY*. 1 '"' 

This  custom  is  peculiar  to  Chengtu.  On  the  sixteenth 
people  of  both  sexes  'go  for  a  walk  on  the  city  wall'14,  there- 
by ensuring  immunity  from  sickness  for  the  next  twelvemonth. 

XI.    'OPENING  SHOP'.15 

All  shops  are  closed  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  The  open- 
ing deoends  on  the  state  of  the  merchant's  exchequer,  and  on 
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the 'selection  of  a  iucky  day'1.  Some  small  shops  open  on  the 
first;  many  open  after  the  fifth,  and  the  remainder  after  the 
fifteenth.  'The  God  of  Wealth  is  worshipped'-,  crackers  fired, 
and  the  'signboard  draped  with  red  silk,  or  calico'3.  Some 
large  shops  'take  down  one  shutter  a  day'4,  till  the  shop  is 
'fully  onened'5. 


a  ?  3. 
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Chinese  Festivals 


i.  THE  FIFTEENTH  OF  FIRST  MooN2. 

The  fifteenth  of  first  moon  isaTaoist  festival.  The  Superior 
Primordial  Power3,  or  Heaven4,  is  worshipped  as  the  Heavenly 
Ruler.5 

2.  THE  ADVENT  OF  SPRING6. 

The  solar  period7  known  as  the  Beginning'  or  Spring6  com- 
mences about  Feb.  5th.  On  the  first  day  preparation  is  made 
for  the  ceremony8.  Very  early  next  morning  a  large  paper 
effigy  of  an  ox9  drawing  a  plough  is  exhibited  on  the  Ox-beating 
Ground1  °  somewhere  outside  the  city.  The  magistrate1 1  at- 
tends in  person,  accompanied  by  actors12  representing  the  Star 
of  Literature13  and  his  monkey  Sen1 4.  After  some  mountebank 
performances  with  trie  monkey15,  the  Star  of  Literature  ex- 
claims : — 

"May  the  land  and  the  people  be  peaceful  : 
May  the  wind  and  the  rain  be  propitious: 
May  the  fruits  of  the  earth  be  abundant1  6." 

The  magistrate  thereupon  rises,  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  waves  the  ox-goad.  This  is  the  signal  for  a  general  assaulton 
the  ox,  which  is  torn  to  pieces17,  and  the  little  ox  effigies  with 
which  it  had  been  filled  are  scrambled  for  by  the  crowd l  s.  Those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  them  take  them  to  weii-to-do 
farmers  who  give  presents  of  money  in  return  for  them.  These 
little  oxen  are  supposed  to  bring  luck  to  the  farm  for  the  ensuing 
year. 
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3.  THE  FIFTEENTH  OF  SECOND  MooN1. 

The  birthday  of  the  philosopher  Laoize-',  or  Lao  Chuin3, 
falls  on  this  ciute.  The  festival  is  known  as  the  Festival  of  the 
Great  Supreme1.  At  the  Taoist  Temple  of  the  Chamois5,  near 
Chengtu,  a  fair  is  held  yearly,  commencing  on  the  tenth  of  the 
month,  and  continuing  for  five  or  six  weeks.  Chinese  com- 
modities of  every  description  are  exposed  for  sale,  but,  as  the 
largest  section  of  the  fair  is  occupied  by  the  sellers  of  plants  and 
trees,  it  is  commonly  called  the  Flower  Fair6. 

4.    THE  NINETEENTH  OF  SECOND  MOONV. 

In  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Kuanyin3  her 
birthday  is  celebrated  on  this  date.  A  theatrical  display  attracts 
the  crowd.  Of  those  who  come  to  burn  incense  many  stay  to 
partake  of  a  vegetarian  meal9.  Each  guest  contributes  one 
hundred  cash  and  a  peck  of  rice10.  The  priests  prepare  before- 
hand a  quantity  of  small  wooden  images  of  baby  boys  and  girls11. 
Childless  young  married  women  wrap  these  images  in  their  hair1  - . 
and  pray  the  goddess  to  grant  her  blessing.  Should  the  prayer 
be  answered  the  image  is  afterwards  returned  to  the  priest  with 
a  present  of  money13. 

Some  women  take  a  vegetarian  vow1  i  for  the  second,  sixth, 
and  ninth  moons.  Others  take  the  vow  for  the  second,  sixth, 
ninth  days  in  each  month  through  the  year,  and  some  for  the 
first  and  fifteenth  only.  Tne  last  is  called  the  Flowery,  or  Littie 
Vegetarian  Vow15. 

The  nineteenth  of  second  moon  is  the  anniversary  of  Kuan- 
yin's  birth16,  the  nineteenth  of  sixth  moon  of  her  becoming  an 
Arhat17,  and  the  nineteenth  of  ninth  moon  of  her  enthronement 
on  the  Lotus  Throne18.  On  each  of  these  dates  devout  women 
burn  incense1 9  before  her  shrine,  and  in  the  wealthier  temples  ex- 
horters20  are  hired  to  preach  the  Sacred  Edict21,  and  other  Moral 
Maxims-2. 
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5.  THE  THIRD  OF  THIRD  MooN1. 

This  festival  is  said  to  have  been  originated  in  honour  of 
Chiai  Tsi'-t'ui2,  who  for  nineteen  years  followed  his  master  Tsin 
Uen-kong3  in  his  exile.  The  Prince,  on  his  restoration,  reward- 
ed others,  but  forgot  Chiai.  Chiai,  reeling  slighted,  retired,  ar.d 
took  up  his  abode  on  Mount  Mien:  The  Prince  afterwards 
remembered  him  and  sent  messengers  to  call  him,  but  lie  could 
not  be  found.  Tsin  Uen-kong  thereupon  ordered  the  grass  on 
three  sides  of  the  hill  to  be  fired4,  intending  to  drive  Chiai  out 
on  the  fourth  side,  but  by  some  mistake  the  grass  on  ail  four 
sides  was  firea  at  once,  and  Chiai  was  burned  to  death.  Tsin 
Uen-kong  was  greatly  grieved,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  on 
the  third  of  third  moon  the  memory  of  Chiai  Tsi-t'ui  should  be 
honoured  with  "incense  and  fire  unceasing5." 

On  this  date  ancestors'  graves  are  swept  and  repaired6, 
incense  and  candles  are  burned7,  and  wine  and  meat  offered8, 
the  worshipper  kneeling  and  bowing  his  head  three  or  four  times 
id  the  earth®.  Paper  streamers10  are  stuck  on  the  top  of  the 
grave  to  show  that  there  are  descendants  who  care  for  it.  On 
this  day  also  the  City  God  parades  the  streets. 

6.  THE  EIGHTH  OF  FOURTH  MooN11. 

On  the  eighth  of  the  fourth  moon  the  Buddhists  observe  the 

anniversary  of  Buddha's  birth12   by  liberating  birds13,  fishes, 

turtles,  eels,  and  snakes,  thereby  amassing  merit14.    The  festival 

is  made  the  occasion  for  a  general  holiday  and  merry-making. 

WEDDING  THE  CATERPILLARS15. 

On  this  day  also  many  people,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  the 
small  hairy  caterpillars  that  infest   the   houses,  without  being 
under  the  necessity  of  killing  them,  write  on  a  small  sheet  of  red 
paper  a  pious  wish,  somewhat  as  follows:  — 
The  caterpillar  maidens  wed 
On  Buddha's  natal  day. 
May  they  go  far  among  the  hills, 
And  there  for  ever  stay16. 
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Sometimes  the  lines  are  written  on  two  sheers  of  red  paper, 
which  are  then  pasted  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  indicating  a  play 
on  the  words  "cross1",  and  "wed-". 

7.  THE  FIFTH  OF  FIFTH  MooN3. 

The  festival  observed  on  the  fifth  of  fifth  moon  is  known 
by  various  names  according  to  the  various  customs  observed  on 
that  day.  It  is  called  Upright  Sun4,  or  Mid  Heaven  Festival5, 
because  it  is  near  the  Summer  solstice6  ;  Flair  Festival",  because 
leaves  of  the  Sweet  Fiag8,  the  sword  of  the  Celestial  Sage,  are 
hung  at  the  doors  of  the  houses;  or  Dragon  Boat  Festival9, 
because  on  that  day  the  people  remember  tiie  drowning  of  the 
faithful  statesman  of  Ts'u10,  Ch'io-uen13  (B.C.  332-295),  and 
the  efforts  made  with  boats  to  find  his  body. 

The  Celestial  Sage1-,  or  the  Taoist  Pope1  3,  is  popularly 
supposed  to  ride  forth  on  a  tiger,  to  drive  away  ail  evil  spirits14 
with  his  mighty  sword1".  In  emblem  of  this  act  sweet  flag 
leaves  and  mugwort16  are  hung  at  the  door?  of  the  houses,  and 
a  common  proverb  says  : — "On  the  fifth  of  the  fifth  month  at 
noon,  the  Celestial  Sage  rides  on  the  mugwort  tiger1 7."  Incense 
and  candles  are  also  burned  and  worship  offered. 

Glutinous  rice  dumplings18  and  salted  eggs19  are  the 
appropriate  dishes  at  this  feast.  Shiong-huang  wine2  °  is  drunk 
to  ward  off  disease,  and  even  the  children's  faces  are  smeared'- l 
with  it  to  prevent  sores.  With  the  same  object  in  view  the  whole 
family  go  out  for  a  walk2-  through  the  streets,  or  on  the  city 
wall.  Herbs  of  ail  sons  are  supposed  to  be  possessed  at  this 
season  with  healing  properties,  and  a  bunch  is  bought  or  pluck- 
ed, and  a  decoction  used  as  a  bath2:5. 
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In  former  times  glutinous  rice  dumplings  were  thrown  into 
the  river  to  apper.se  the  Water  Dragon,  and  prevent  him  devour- 
ing the  body  of  Ch'io-iien.  Dragon-boat  races1  are  now  held 
to  commemorate  the  search  for  his  body.  The  boats  are  gaily 
decorated  with  dragon  heads.  Swimming  contests  and  other 
aquatic  sports-  are  held. 

In  Chengtu  the  people  used  to  assemble  on  the  East  Parade 
Ground3  to  pelt  each  other  with  green  plums4,  and  indulge  in 
other  horse-play.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  riots  of  1895 
commenced  during  the  observance  of  this  custom,  the  practice 
has  been  suppressed. 

8.  THE  SEVENTH  OF  SEVENTH  MooN6. 

On  the  seventh  of  seventh  moon  unmarried  girls  pray  to 
the  Weaver6  for  cleverness7. 

After  the  Weaver  and  the  Herdsman8  were  married  the 
couple  preferred  to  enjoy  each  other's  company  rather  than 
diligently  attend  to  their  work,  so  Jupiter9,  her  father,  separated 
them,  putting  them  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Celestial  River1  °  (the 
Milky  Way).  On  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  seventh  moon  the 
magpies1 1  make  a  bridge  across  the  river  and  ailpw  the  pair  to 
meet  for  a  little  while. 

On  this  day  maidens  buy  a  cash-worth  of  grain  sprouts12, 
or  small  bean  sprouts115  l4.  In  the  evening  a  basin  of  clear 
water  is  set  out  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  Weaver  is  worshipped 
with  incense  and  candies.  The  sprouts  are  then  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  basin,  and  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
sprouts  in  the  moonlight  on  the  bottom  of  the  basin  takes  the 
form  of  the  particular  kind  of  cleverness  that  the  goddess  is  pleas- 
ed to  bestow  upon  the  worshipper.  If  the  form  of  a  book15  i$ 
revealed  she  will  become  a  scholar16,  if  of  scissors17,  a 
seamstress18,  and  so  on. 

At  midnight  if  a  red  rug  is  spread  over  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  a  listener  can  hear  the  Weaver  and  the  Herdsman  weep- 
ing as  they  part  company  for  another  year. 
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9.    MIDDLE  OF  THE  SEVENTH  MooN1. 

On  this  date  cash  paper2  is  burned  to  the  ancestors, 
usually  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  house.  This  custom  is 
called  "Burning  the  Packet  Paper3".  In  both  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  temples  cash  paper  is  burned  to  the  beggar  spirits4. 
This  is  known  as  the  ''Beggar  Spirits  Festival5''.  On  this  day  also 
the  City  God  parades  the  streets. 

10.    THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  KING  OF  THE  EARTH 
TREASURY6. 

The  birthday  of  the  King  of  the  Earth  Treasury  is  the 
thirtieth  of  the  Seventh  Moon.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  the  people  burn  large  quantities  of  incense.  From  several 
hundred  to  a  thousand  sticks  are  sometimes  burned.  These  are 
stuck  in  the  ground  by  the  eaves7,  the  idea  being  that  as  the 
god  lives  in  the  lower  regions,  the  incense  should  be  offered  on 
the  ground.  On  the  thirtieth  both  men  and  women  congregate 
at  a  vegetarian  feast8  in  the  temple  of  the  god9. 

II.      MID-AUTUMN   FESTIVAL10. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  eighth  moon1 1  Old  Lady1 2 
Moon  is  worshipped13  (compare  the  ancient  worship  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven).  On  the  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth,  presents  of 
sweet  cakes14  are  exchanged1  5.  On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth 
incense  and  candles  are  burned,  and  cakes  and  fruit  offered16  in 
the  open  courtyard.  The  ceremony  ends  with  the  speedy  con- 
sumption of  the  dainties1 7. 

12.    THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  CoNFucius18. 

The  birthday  of  Confucius,  which  is  celebrated  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  Eighth  Moon,  is  sometimes  called  "The 
Festival  of  the  Great  Perfect  One"19.  In  modern  schools  it  is 
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observed  as  a  holiday1.  In  the  old-fashioned  boys'  schools* 
incense  and  candies  are  burned,  and  homage  paid  before  the 
Tablet  of  Confucius*.  After  this  ceremony  the  teacher,  with 
the  scholars  and  their  parents,  sit  down  to  a"  feast. 

Private  tutors4  do  not  go  through  these  ceremonies,  the 
employer5  simply  invites  the  tutor  to  dinner. 

13.    NINE  EMPERORS  FESTIVAL6. 

From  the  first  to  the  ninth  of  Ninth  Moon  the  Pearly 
Emperor7  is  worshipped,  and  ?o  the  festival  is  commonly  called 
the  ''Nine  Emperors  Festival".  The  Pearly  Emperor  is  the 
Chinese  Jupiter.  The  people  put  up  yellow  scrolls8,  and  shops 
and  stalls  display  small  yellow  banners9.  Kitchen  stoves  are 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  or  simply  repaired,  cooking  pots  are 
exchanged  for  new  one?,  or  the  old  ones  uolished  with  a  stone. 
Eight-  or  nine-tenths  of  the  people  fast1  °  from  meat  during  this 
festival. 

14.    THE  NINTH-  OF  NINTH  MooN11. 

This  is  also  known  as  the  Double  Yang  Festival1  2,  or  the 
Double  Nine  Festival13.  (Odd  days  are  Yang14,  and  even  days 
Yin15,  hence  two  nines  are  called  Double  Yang.) 

This  festival  commemorates  the  escape  of  Huan  Ching1  6 
from  a  general  slaughter.  Warned  by  a  magician,  named  Fe 
Chang-fang17,  he  escaped  with  his  family  to  a  mountain.  He 
carried  a  bag  filled  with  a  certain  plant,  and  drank  chrysan- 
themum wine.  When  he  returned  to  his  house  in  the  evening 
he  found  that  all  the  fowls  and  pigs  had  been  killed  in  his  stead. 
The  date  of  this  incident  is  uncertain,  but  the  people  celebrate 
it  at  this  festival  by  making  sweet  wine18,  and  by  climbing  the 
nearest  eminence1*1,  or  going  for  a  picnic.  The  festival  is  not 
much  observed  at  the  present  day. 
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STUDIES  IN  CHINESE  LIFE 


15.    FIRST  OF  TENTH  MooN1. 

(a)  WINTER  CLOTHING  FESTIVAL2. 

On  the  first  of  tenth  moon  the  City  God  parades  the  streets*, 
and  the  City  Temple-1  provides  a  large  quantity  of  paper  .cloth- 
ing for  the  beggar  spirits5.  After  the  clothing  has  been  paraded 
through  the  streets6  it  is  taken  outside  the  city  to  the  common 
burial  ground7 -and  there  burned. 

(b)  THE  Ox  GOD'S  BIRTHDAY. 

On  this  day  also  farmers  worship  the  Ox  God8.  Cakes  of 
pounded  glutinous  rice9  are  stuck  on  the  water  buffaloes'10 
horns11,  and  they  are  allowed  to  rest  from  labour  on  that  day. 

16.    EIGHTH  OF  TWELFTH  MooN12. 

When  Gautama  left  his  home  to  become  the  Buddha,  in 
his  compassion  he  commanded  the  people  to  cook  rice  gruel13 
and  feed  the  hungry  evil  spirits.  The  Chinese  perpetuate  this 
custom  by  cooking  rice  gruel  on  this  date1  4,  but  as  the  reason 
for  the  custom  has  been  forgotten,  they  eat  the  rice  gruel  them- 
selves, instead  of  giving  it  to  the  hungry  spirits. 
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Permanent  Values  in  Chinese 
Festivals 


That  there  is  much  of  permanent  value  in  the  ideas 
underlying  some  of  the  Chinese  festivals  is  beyond  doubt,  but 
whether  it  is  possible,  or  worth  while,  to  make  any  effort  to  sift 
out  the  good  may  be  open  to  question.  There  is  so  much 
of  superstition  and  idolatry  connected  with  these  observances 
that  many  missionaries  may  feel  that  it  is  labour  lost,  and  time 
wasted,  endeavouring  to  separate  (he  grain  from  the  chaff, 
especially  as  we  can  and  do  teach  all  these  things  in  other  ways. 

But  the  customs  of  a  nation  linger,  at  least  in  a  fragment- 
ary way,  long  after  the  religious  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  have  changed.  Witness  the  many  curious  customs  that 
survive  in  England  and  Scotland  from  pre-reformation  time?, 
or  even  earlier;  such  as,  hot  cross  buns,  Hallowe'en,  and  even 
Christmas,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  wholesale  transformation  of  a  heathen  festival  into  a 
Christian  one  is  not  a  course  to  be  advocated.  Tn  the  case  of  the 
Chinese  Christians  this  could,  no  doubt,  only  too  easily  be 
effected.  Love  of  display  before  the  public  is  a  disposition 
which  they  have  inherited  from  many  generations  of  heathen 
ancestors,  and  does  not  need  to  be  encouraged.  On  the  other* 
hand,  to  let  these  festivals  go  by  unnoticed,  may  be  to  neglect 
opportunities  for  the  spread  of  truth.  In  many  of  these  customs 
these  are  levers  lying  ready  to  our  hands,  which  we  should  seize 
and  use  for  the  building  up  of  the  Christians,  and  for  the  uplift 
of  Chinese  society  in  general. 

•  Some  festivals  are  so  wholly  idolatrous  that  they  may  be 
best  severely  ignored,  on  the  other  hand  one  or  two  are  the 
outgrowth  of  such  important  ideas  that  we  should  be  unwise 
to  ignore  them.  Let  us  glance  over  them  and  see  what  is 
worth  while  conserving,  or  what  may  possibly  be  directed  into 
more  profitable  channels,  remembering  that  Christian?  should 
be  the  head  and  not  the  tail,  and  that  they  should  set  the 
customs,  if  possible,  and  not  blindly  follow  them. 
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1.  The  New   Year   Festival.     This    is    without   doubt    the 
most  important    festival    in  the  year.     Commencing'  from  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  moon,  and  continuing  till  the  middle  of 
the  first  moon,  there  are  a  series  of  observances,  many  of  them 
wholly  idolatrous,  but  some  of  them    of   a    family    and    social 
nature.    "Tue  Family  Gathering,"  while  accompanied  by  various 
superstitious  observances,  is  a  custom  that  will  no  doubt  survive 
many  social  and  religious  changes,  as  it  has  done  in  other  lands. 
Christians,  while  being  warned  against  the  perpetuation  of  the 
heathen  customs  connected  with  the  occasion,  might  be  urged 
to  make  the  gathering  an  opportunity  for  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  mercies  of  the  past  year,  and  for  prayer  for  a  blessing 
on  the  coming  year.     This  is  a  family  gathering,  and  should  be 
made  an  opportunity  for  the  recognition  of  Goa  in  the  family. 

As  the  New  Year  season  is  usually  taken  full  advantage 
of  by  pastors  in  their  Sunday  services,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any  suggestions  regarding  it  here. 

During  the  first  five  days  of  the  year  no  one  is  supposed  to 
quarrel  or  revile.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  an  extension  of 
this  good  rule  to  the  other  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  the 
year  would  be  a  blessing. 

2.  The  Advent  of  Spring.     A  fruitful  season  is  the  greatest 
of  all  temporal  blessings,  especially  to  an  agricultural   people 
like  the  Chinese,  and  from  time  immemorial   The   Advent   of 
Spring  (February  5th,  approx.)  has  been  made  the  occasion  of 
ceremonies  which  have  for  their  ultimate  object  the  securing  of 
the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  land.     From  the"  Emperor  or 
the  President  to  the  least  of  the  civil  rulers,  all  are  expected 
to  take  part  in  these  observances. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  point  out  that  it  is  God 
who  gives  us  "from  heaven,  rains  and- fruitful  seasons,  filling 
»our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness."     In  ail    churches  at  this 
season  special  prayer  might  well  be  offered  for  these  blessings. 

3.  The    Clear  and  Bright   Festival,  or    Tsing   Ming.    On 
the  third  of  the  Third  Moon  ancestors'  graves  are  swept  and 
repaired,  and  worship  offered  to  the  departed.     This  excess  of 
filial  piety  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  non-Christian  Chinese 
pride  themselves,  and  one  accusation  which  they  bring  against 
Christians  is  that  they  have  abandoned  their  ancestors.     How 
is    this   reproach  to  be  dealt  with?     Some  would  advocate  an 
observance  of  the  day,  without  the  ancestor  worship,  but  with 
the  use  of  flowers  or  other  decorations.     This  would  no  doubt 
be  eagerly  taken   up   by    many   Christians,   but    would  lead  to 
extremely  dangerous  practices.     A  better  way  is   to  avoid  ail 
display  on  the  day  itself,  but  previous  to  the  day  to  see  that  the 
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family  graves  are  pflt  in  good  repair.  If  ihese  are  always  in 
better  order  than  the  graves  of  the  heathen  around,  they  can  be 
pointed  to  as  a  proof  that  Christians  do  revere  the  memory  of 
their  dead.  The  planting  ot  trees  and  flowers  is  impracticable 
in  the  unfenced  burial  grounds  of  the  interior,  but  in  this  matter 
of  the  graves  of  Christians  a  great  opportunity  for  quiet 
testimony  is  ready  to  hand.  The  ancient  catacombs  of  Rome 
may  teach  us  a  lesson.  Let  a  gravestone  be  erected,  and  besides 
the  ordinary  inscription,  let  a  passage  of  Scripture,  or  a  few 
words  expressing  the  Christian  hope  be  engraved  upon  it.  Such 
words  as  "He  will  certainly  rise  again,"  would  preach  a  quiet 
sermon  for  generations  to  come,  and  might  stir  up  some  to 
enquire  the  way  of  life. 

4.  The  Eighth  0}  the  Fourth  Moon.    This  is  the  day  on  which 
devout    Buddhists   seek   to   amass   merit    by    releasing   living 
creatures,  though  to  many  it  is  merely  a  holiday  and  a  merry- 
making season.     The  man  who  dumps  a  basket  of  eels  into  the 
river  for  the  sake  of  the  merit  he  is  to  gain  thereby,  may  at  the 
same  time  have  ridden  to  the  river  bank  on  a  poor  galled  pony, 
and  have  thought  nothing  of  it.     There  is  no  real  compassion 
in  the  mind  of  the  devotee. 

The  occasion  might  be  put  to  good  use  by  showing  the 
school  children,  and  the  Christians  generally,  a  more  excellent 
way.  Lessons  on  kindness  to  children  and  to  animals  might  be 
inculcated,  and  lectures  given  on  the  working  of  such  societies 
as  those  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and  to 
animals. 

5.  The  Fifth  of  the  Fifth  Moon.   There  is  little  in  this  festival 
that  can  be  taken  hold  of.     A  medicated  wine  is  drunk,  and  the 
children's  faces  are  smeared  with  a  yellow  ointment,  in  order  to 
prevent  sores  and  diseases.     Families  go  for  a  walk  on  this  day, 
with  the  same  object  in' view,  and  herb  remedies  are  prepared 
for  consumption  during  the  year. 

Lessons  in  school  on  the  practice  of  true  hygiene,  and  the 
taking  of  proper  exercise,  in  place  of  putting  trust  in  supersti- 
tious practices,  would  be  seasonable. 

The  same  lesson  of  cleanliness  might  be  emphasized  during 
the  Nine  Emperors'  Festival,  which  is  observed  from  the  first  to 
the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  moon,  when  kitchen  stoves  are  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt,  and  when  pots  are  cleaned,  or  exchanged  for 
new  ones. 

6.  The  Birthday  of  Confucius.    This  festival,  which  is  held 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  eiahth  moon,  is  sometimes  called 
"The  Festiva'l  of  The  GrealVPerfect  One."    The  attitude  of  the 
Christian  teacher  towards  this  festival  should  be  one  of  great 
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caution.  Chinese  students  are  only  too  ready  to  exalt  Confucius 
to  the  same  level  as  Jesus  Christ.  The  name  "The Great  Perfect 
One,'' gives  a  glimpse  of  their  real  thoughts  regarding  the  great 
teacher.  If  the  day  must  be  observed  as  a  holiday  in  Christian 
schools,  ail  ceremony  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  make  a  point  of  showing  that  all 
nations  have  had  great  teacher?,  and  Confucius'  place  and 
relative  standing  among  these  might  be  indicated,  but  \ve  must 
be  jealous  lest  the  unique  position  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  no 
mere  teacher,  but  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  be  encroached  upon 
in  the  slightest,  and  we  must  "guard  against  the  danger  of 
Christian  schools  being  used  to  encourage  the  cult  of  any  merely 
human  teacher,  however  great.  The  influence  of  non-Christian 
teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is  the  danger  point  in  this 
matter. 

7.  The  Winter  Clothing  Festival.     This  festival  is  held  on 
the  first  of  the  tenth  moon.     Here  again  there  is  a  very  slender 
thread   upon  which  we  may  hang    a  lesson.     On  this  festival 
paper  clothing  is  provided   for    the   beggar  spirits.     It  is  first 
paraded    through    the    streets,   and    afterwards    burned    at   the 
common  burial  ground. 

It  is  typical  of  dead  religions  to  devote  attention  to  the  dead 
while  neglecting  the  living.  Poverty  abounds  in  this  land,  yet 
money  must  be  wasted  on  foolish  superstitions,  while  the  living 
starve.  "The  poor  ye  have  with  you  always,"  Jesus  said, 
meaning  thereby  that  they  should  always  be  cared  for.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  the  Dorcas  Society  idea 
into  the  Chinese  church.  The  making  of  real  clothing  for  the 
living  poor,  will  make  a  healthy  contrast  with  the  making  of 
paper  clothing  for  disembodied  spirits. 

8.  The  Eighth  of  Twelfth  Moon.     On  this  date  rice  gruel 
is  cooked  to  feed  the  hungry  evil  spirits,  and,  though  the  people 
generally  do   not   know  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and   conse- 
quently eat  the  rice  gruel  themselves,  there  is  here  a  peg    to 
hang  a  better  custom  on.     This  festival,  in  conjunction    with 
the  last  named,  might  be  utilized  to  inculcate  compassion  for 
the  poor.     Attempting  to  do  anything  for  the  poor  is  often  a 
difficult   and   thankless  task,  at  least  for  the  foreigner  in  China, 
but  might  not  the  Chinese  church  be  trained  in  such  works  of 
mercy,  greatly  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  Christians  them- 
selves?    They  could  manage  the  arrangements  better  than  the 
foreigner,  and  the  training  in  giving,  without  expectation  of  an 
equivalent   return,   would   be   in   accordance   with  our    Lord's 
commands,  and  would  do  them  a  world  of  good. 

The  foreign  pastor  is  usually  so  engrossed  with  other 
things,  that  these  festivals  and  the  opportunities  they  bring 
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slip   past   unnoticed.     A   little    remembrancer    for    the    desk, 
something  after  the  following  style,  might  prove  useful. 


Date. 

February  5. 
3rd  of  3rd  Moon. 
8th  of  4th  Moon. 
5th  of  5th  Moon. 
2/th  of  8th  Moon. 
1st  of  Qth  Moon. 
1st  of  loth  Moon. 
8th  of  I2th  Moon. 
End  of  I2th  Moon. 


CHINESE  FESTIVALS. 
Festival. 


Advent  of  Spring. 
Tsing  Ming. 
Liberating  life. 
Mid  Heaven  Festival. 
Confucius'  Birthday. 
Nine  Emperors' Festival. 
Winter  ClothingFeast. 
Lah  Ueh  Pah. 
New  Year. 


Lessons. 


Prayer  for  fruitful  season. 
Care  of  graves. 
Prevention  of  cruelty. 
Hygiene  and  exercise. 
The  world's  sages. 
Cleanliness. 
Dorcas  Society. 
Feeding  the  hungry. 
Family  thanksgiving. 


Other  Customs 


•  PRECEDENCE  AT  FEASTS  !. 

Chinese  tables  are  square,  and  seat  eig'tit  guests.  The 
arrangement  of  the  guests  is  usually  as  follows:  —  The  side  of 
the  table  next  to  the  shrine  at  the  back  of  the  nail  is  the  top  of 
the  table.  Facing  outward,  the  lefthand  seat  is  the  place  of 
honour2,  and  the  right  hand  seat  is  the  second.  Number  three 
faces  number  two,  and  number  four  faces  number  one.  Number 
five  is  on  number  one's  left  hand,  and  number  six  on  number 
two's  right  hand.  Number  seven  is  on  number  five's  left  hand. 
and  number  eight  on  number  six's  right  hand.  Sometimes  the 
two  seats  nearest  the  door  are  not  occupied.  This  is  called 
"The  Open  Door  Feast3",  and  is  adopted  in  order  that  all  the 
guests  may  be  able  to  see  the  theatricals. 

At  wedding,  birthday,  or  other  congratulatory4  feasts,  it  is 
customary  to  place  the  guests5.  One  or  two  of  the  most  honour- 
ed guests6  are  approached,  bowed  to,  and  conducted  to  their 
places,  and  as  each  is  placed,  his  winecup  and  chopsticks  are 
laid.  The  host  makes  another  bow"  and  the  guest  responds. 
The  guest  stands  till  all  the  others  are  placed,  then  the  host 
makes  a  bow  an'd  requests  all  to  be  seated,  all  respond  and  sit 
down  at  the  same  time.  In  some  cases  the  host  bows  to  each 
individual,  asking  him  to  be  seated. 

In  the  case  of  a  mourning  feast8  the  positions  are  reversed. 
Each  guest  seats  himself.  When  the  food  is  brought  on9,  a 
guest  leads  the  chief  mourner10  forward  to  each  table,  where  he 
kneels  and  bows  to  the  earth11,  and  thanks  the  guests12  for 
their  presence.  "Neither  to  receive  nor  to  escort  guests,  this  is 
mourner's  etiquette;  coming  and  going  is  the  condoling  friend's 
kindness13",  is  a  common  saying. 
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ADOPTION  i. 

Weil-to-do  people  who  have  no  sons  may  adopt  one  of  their 
nephew?,  or  any  other  young  relative  or  strange  child,  but  they 

must  first  notify2  the  clan3  of  their  intention.  Afterwards  a  day 
is  fixed,  and  all  the  relatives  are  invited  to  a  feast,  where  the 
adoption  paper  is  written  out  and  signed4.  The  guests  con- 
gratulate the  couple,  and  present  scrolls5,  inscribed  boards6,  and 
fire  crackers. 

If  the  adopted  child  is  a  nephew,  the  adoption  is  spoken  of 
as  "Crossing  to  another  House?",  and  "Receiving  the  Inherit- 
ance8", that  is,  he  will  offer  the  ancestral  worship  that  a  son 
would  have  offered  and,  in  his  turn,  his  shrine  will  placed  in 
the  position  of  son  or  successor  in  the  ancestral  hall. 

It  one  brother  is  childless  and  the  other  has  one  son.  this 
son  may  be  marie  to  do  duty  as  the  son  of  both  brothers9.  They 
will  both  choose  a  wife  for  him,  and  the  sons  of  these  two  wives 
will  take  the  places  of  grandsons  to  the  respective  brothers.  If 
only  one  wife  has  sons,  the  eldest  one  will  reckon  to  the  family 
of  the  elder  brother,  and  the  next  to  the  younger  brother.  In 
this  way  the  one  son  bridges  the  gap  for  the  two  brothers, 
and  his  table  is  placed  in  succession  to  each  of  them  in  the 
ancestral  hall9. 

SPONSION10. 

One  well-to-do  man  may  ask  another  to  become  a  kind  of 
godfather11  to  his  boy.  Should  the  boy's  parents  die  and  he  be 
left  with  no  near  relatives,  the  god-father  may  then  take  him 
into  his  own  home.  This  is  a  simple  case  of  friendship,  but 
sometimes  a  priest,  a  nun,  an  idol,  or  even  afpassing  stranger 
is  requested  to  act  as  a  child's  god-pa  re  njMpr  surety.  The 
reason  usually  is  that  the  child  is  sickly,  ^Hl  the  parents  are 
afraid  it  will  not  live.  A  sorcerer,  or  a  fortun^Wller  is  consulted, 
whosay'sthat  thechild  is  passing  one  of  the  thirty-seven  crises1  -. 
If  the  child.is  a  boy  it  will  probably  be  said  that  he  is  at  the 
tenth,  or  General's  Arrow13  "Pass,  or  crisis.  If  it  is  a  girl  it  will 
probably  be  the  eleventh,  which  is  the  King  of  Hades  Barrier]  4. 
Or  the  child  may  be  under  one  of  the  seventy-two  evil  in- 
fluences1 5.  The 'sorcerer  suggests  sponsion,  or  the  adoption  of 
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a  god-father,  preferably  an  utter  stranger.  A  respectable  travel- 
ler from  a  long  distance  may  be  able  to  protect  the  child  through 
the  Pass.  The  parents  then  prepare  a  finger-post  of  wood  or 
stone,  and,  after  worshipping  the  God  of  the  Precinct,  they 
request  a  passing  traveller  to  shoot  the  General's  Arrow,  and  set 
up  the  General's  Tablet  at  the  cross-roads.  The  child  is  made 
to  bow  to  the  stranger,  who  thereupon  takes  the  Peach  Bow, 
fires  the  Willow  Arrow  towards  the  West,  and  hangs  the  bow  on 
a  tree.  After  planting  the  tablet,  the  stanger  is  treated  to  wine, 
and  thanked  for  his  help.  He  then  gives  a  present  to  the  child 
according  to  his  means  and  goes  on  his  way.  He  is  called  the 
child's  god-father  or  surety,  and  the  child  is  called  his  god-son1, 
but  there  is  probably  no  further  intercourse  between  the  parties. 

VIRTUOUS  WOMEN. 

If  a  widow  grieves  excessively  for  her  husband,  till  she  is 
driven  to  commit  suicide2  in  order  to  follow  him,  she  is  honoured 
as  a  "virtuous  woman3".  An  honorary  portal4  will  beerected  to 
her  memory.  If  such  cases  are  numerous  a  special  ancestral 
hall5  is  erected  by  the  county,  and  the  tablets  of  all  the  "virtuous 
women"  of  the  district  are  lodged  there,  and  worshipped 
annually. 

A  girl  whose  betrothed  has  died  may  determine  never  to 
marry6,  but  to  continue  to  mourn  him  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
She  dons  mourning  and  attends  his  funeral,  and  afterwards 
adopts  a  son  to  carry  on  the  family  name,  and  the  ancestral 
worship7.  At  her  decease  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
through  the  magistrate8,  appeal  to  the  government  for  permission 
to  erect  a  stone  plh'tal4  in  her  honour.  Her  tablet  is  also  placed 
in  the  Hall  of  VUiSjiipus  Women5.  Such  a  woman  is  known  as  a 
"chaste  female9".  In  some  cases  the  girl  enters  a  Buddhist 
nunnery  for  life. 

DIVORCE10. 

To  cast  off  a  betrothed  girl  before  marriage  is  called  ''reject- 
ing the  bride1 1". 

There  are  seven  recognized  reasons12  for  divorcing  a  wife. 
I.    Unfilial  conduct  to  the  husband's  parents13. 
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2.  Disrespect  to  the  husband1. 

3.  Having  no  sons2. 

4.  Having  an  evil  disease3. 

5.  Adultery4. 

6.  Transgressing  the  "three  duties5".     These  are,  obedience 
to  her  father6,  to  her  husband7,  and  to  her  son8. 

7.  Dishonouring  the  "four  virtues9".     These  are,  womanly 
virtue10,   womanly    conversation1  L,    womanly  looks12, 
and  womanly  works13. 

THE  THREE  VIRGINS  AND  THE  Six  OLD  WOMEN  li. 

The  three  kinds  of  virgins  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Buddhist   nuns15.     These   shave   the   head.     They   are 
also  called  Secondary  Priests16. 

2.  Taoist  nuns1  7.     These  do  not  shave  the  head. 

3.  Diviners18,    also    called    Honan    Old    Women19,  and 
Divining  Old  Women20. 

The  six  kinds  of  old  women  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Female  Brokers2  ],  or  Flower  Women22.     These  work  as 
charwomen  in  large  houses. 

2.  Sorceresses23.     Among  other  things  these  "Look  at  the 
Flower24",    "Walk    in    Hades25"    and     "Control     the 
Dead26".     If  a  girl  is  sickly,  a  sorceress  is  called  in  to 
look  at  the  flower.     She  first  asks  the  girl's  name  and 
then  pretends  to  go  into  a  trance,  in  which  she  sees,  in 
the  invisible  world,  the  flower  which  corresponds  to  the 
living   girl.     For  example,   she   may   say,  "I   see   that 
your  flower  is  the  Lily,  and  it  is  flourishing,  so  you  will 
get  well  again".     If  the  flower  is  drooping  the  child  will 
droop  and  die  also. 
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Controlling  the  dead  is  a  method  of  enquiring  about  a  dead 
son.  The  sorceress  takes  a  clod  from  the  grave  and  places  it 
under  a  peck  measure  on  the  floor,  then  planting  her  feet  on  the 
measure,  she  buries  her  face  in  her  arms  on  the  table,  and 
enquires  about  the  spirit's  welfare,  or  whether  the  living  have 
offended  it  in  any  way,  that  it  should  seek  to  cause  sickness 
or  trouble  to  them.  The  sorceress  then  pacifies  the  spirit  anu 
dismisses  it. 

3.  Mid  wives1. 

4.  Doctors2.     These  vend  medicines,   extract    the    insects 
that  cause  toothache3,  and  doctor  the  eyes4. 

5.  Viragoes5. 

6.  Go-betweens6.     In   which   class    are    included    Female 
Jailers7,  Procuresses,  and  Slave  Dealers8. 

All  the  above  nine  classes  are  regarded  as  more  or  less  dis- 
reputable, and  respectable  people  will  not  allow  them  to  come 
into  their  houses. 
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Various  Superstitions 


SORCERY. 

The  people  probably  believe  more  thoroughly  in  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  than  in  anything  else,  and  the  sorcerer1,  and  all  his 
kind,  is  in  great  request.  We  cannot  enter  fully  into  his  methods 
for  they  are  without  number.  The  following  are  some  of  his 
works. 

He  propitiates  the  God  of  the  Altar-  at  the  top  of  the 
'nail3,  when  the  affairs  of  the  house  are  not  running  smoothly. 
This  is  also  called  "Praying  and  Offering4",  and  "Setting  up  the 
Offering5".  He  ensures  happiness6  in  various  ways.  For 
instance,  he  assists  the  sick,  mostly  children,  to  pass  the  bar- 
riers7, or  crises,  of  which  there  are  thirty-seven  on  the  invisible 
path  of  each  person's  life.  He  feeds  the  beggar  spirits  and 
wild  demons8  with  water  and  rice9.  He  inveigles  the  spirits 
that  are  troubling  the  house  into  a  sieve  full  of  paper  flowers 
and  food,  and  conducts  them  out  of  doors10.  In  these  opera- 
tions he  is  proceeded  by  an  assistant  who  clears  the  way  and 
surrounds  the  puissant  demon-queller  with  clouds  and  fire  by 
sprinkling  powdered  resin  through  the  flame  of  a  torch11.  He 
calls  in  the  demons  and  drives  them  back  to  their  lairs1-.  He 
gazes  into  a  basin  of  water13  and  reads  the  indications  con- 
cerning the  sick  person.  He  interrogates  his  god  by  means  of 
the  "master's  knife14",  and  the  "divining  cones15".  The  knife 
is  a  large  iron  ring  on  which  are  strung  a  number  of  small 
rings  of  various  sizes.  He  divines  by  the  order  into  which  the 
rings  fall.  The  cones  are  made  from  a  bamboo  root  split  in 
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two.  The  flat  side  is  Male1,  and  the  rounded  side  is  Female4. 
These  are  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  if  one  falls  Male,  and  the 
other  Female,  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative3.  If  the  answer 
is  in  the  negative,  the  sorcerer  is  not  disconcerted,  but  scolds 
his  god  and  tries  again  till  he  gets  the  answer  he  wants. 

There  are  also  Tibetan  sorcerers4  who  decend  into  Hades5 
to  seek  for  the  souls  of  the  enquirer's  departed  relatives.  These 
cross  the  Red-hot  Caldron6,  traverse  the  Hiii  of  Knives",  and 
open  the  Bloody  Hill8,  and  do  many  other  fearful  and  wonderful 
things  in  their  strenuous  search  for  the  wandering  spirit9. 


GEOMANCY10. 

The  geomancer1 1  examines  and  reports  on  the  suitability 
of  sites  for  houses12,  or  for  graves13.  The  former  is  the 
visible,  or  aboveground,  and  is  to  be  inhabited  by  the  living, 
and  so  is  designated  Male;  while  the  latter  is  invisible,  or  un- 
derground, and  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  dead,  and  therefore  is 
designated  by  the  term  Female. 

There  are  various  grades  of  geomancers,  and  the  charges 
of  a  first-class  man  are  high,  and  must  be  fixed  before  he  will 
look  at  a  site.  Like  ail  charlatans,  he  surrounds  himself  with  a 
haze  of  mysterious  terms,  to  impress  people  with  his  knowledge 
and  importance.  He  may  declare  that  the  site  you  are  con- 
sidering is  not  yet  properly  transformed14  into  a  desirable 
shape,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  tiger  crouching15  but  he  knows 
of  a  place  that  will  just  suit  you  ;  a  "true  dragon"  site,  or  one 
of  the  very  best  kind.  Needless  to  say  that  much  of  the 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  is  at  his  disposal,  as  he  has 
secret  understandings  with  property  owners  regarding  com- 
mission. His  power  is  very  great,  as,  among  superstitious 
people,  he  can  either  promote  or  hinder  the  sale  of  a  site. 
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This  new  place  that  he  shows  you  is  perfect  in  every  detail. 
In  front  there  is  a  hiil  like  the  ''p'in"  character1,  or  a  bank 
like  the  "in"  character2,  which  will  effectually  prevent  evil 
influence;  from  entering  your  door.  At  the  back  the  valley,  or 
road,  comes  winding  in  like  a  dragon3.  'A  dragon  arriving 
brings  happiness,  but  departing,  as  it  were,  from  the  front  door 
it  is  unpropitious.)  This  site  has  completeci  its  transformation4, 
and  is  now  perfect,  and  ready  for  occupation.  On  the  left  is  a 
green  dragon5,  and  on  the  right  a  white  tiger6.  The  stream  is 
like  a  jade  girdle7.  All  are  coming  towards  your  front  door 
and  will  bring  you  luck.  Here  too,  you  see,  are  the  luck  of  the. 
Great  Extreme8,  and  the  luck  of  the  Three  Primal  Powers9,  and 
he  can  also  choose  for  you  a  lucky  date10,  favoured  by  Heaven, 
Earth,  and  Man11,  on  which  to  commence  operations.  Mean- 
while, with  such  a  recommendation  as  this,  the  price  of  the 
property  has  gone  up  to  fabulous  figures1-, 


SKY  LAMPS13. 

If  a  street,  village,  or  neighbourhood  is  troubled  by 
various  untoward  events1 4,  or  if  the  district  is  haunted  by  evil 
spirits15,  a  sky  lamp  is  said  to  have  power  to  suppress  the 
demons  and  other  evil  influences,  and  to  preserve  tranquillity. 
The  pole  should  be  thirty-three  feet  high,  in  order  to  pass 
through  the  Thirty-three  Heavens16,  and  it  should  be  sunk  at 
least  eighteen  inches  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  that  it  may 
pierce  through  the  Eighteen  Hells17,  and  so  control  all  celestial 
aad  infernal  influences. 

BESEECHING  FAIR  WEATHER1 8. 

When  there  has  been  too  long  a  spell  of  wet  weather,  and 
the  crops  are  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of  sun,  the  North  Gate 
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of  the  city  is  closed1,  because  wet  weather  comes  from  the  north, 
the  slaughtering  of  animals  is  forbidaen2,  because  the  taking  of 
life  offends  the  gods,  and  an  altar  is  erected3  by  the  people  of 
each  street  in  some  convenient  temple.  On  the  altar  is  phicea 
the  tablet  of  the  Sun  God4,  and  paper  shrines  of  the  Gods  of 
the  Five  Directions5.  The  official  issues  a  proclamation  com- 
manding ail  householders  to  set  up  snrines  to  the  Sun  God6. 
The  magistrate,  followed  by  the  people,  offers  incense  three 
times  daily  at  the  common  altar.  If  tne  weather  does  not  clear 
the  altar  is  removed  to  another  temple.  When  the  wearherciears 
t-he  North  Gate  is  opened,  altars  are  taken  down",  and  slaugh- 
tering is  resumed8. 


PRAYING  FOR  RAIN9. 

When  there  is  a  drought1  °  the  South  gate  is  shut11,  be- 
cause the  south  is  related  to  fire1-,  slaughtering :  of  animals  is 
forbidden,  and  altars  are  erected  to  tne  Dragon  who  controls  the 
rain  for  the  year13.  There  are  sixty  dragons  corresponding  to 
the  sixty  years  of  the  cycle14.  Householders  ail  erect  shrines 
to  the  Dragon,  and  set  out  a  large  water  jar  of  clean  water,  into 
which  is  stuck  a  branch  of  willow15.  Tne  magistrate  and  the 
people  offer  incense  three  times  daily.  If  rain  does  not  come 
the  situation  of  the  altar  is  changed.  Sometimes  a  large  dragon 
made  of  cloth  is  paraded  through  the  streets16  while  the  people 
drench  it  with  water  as  it  passes.  The  idea  is  that  the  dragon 
has  been  inert,  or  asleep,  and  not  attending  to  his  duties  as 
dispenser  of  rain,  and  as  he  cannot  move  without  water  they 
give  him  a  good  supply  to  get  him  going.  Children  also  some- 
times dress  up  a  dog  as  a  man,  and  carry  it  through  the  streets 
to  the  accompaniment,  of  much  hilarity.  There  is  a  proverb 
which  savs: — ''If  vou  laugh  at  a  dog.  rain  will  fall17. 
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PLAGUE1. 

When  a  plague  breaks  out  many  official  and  private  dis- 
pensaries are  opened  and  medicines  distributed-.  A  propitiatory 
offering3  is  made  to  the  God  of  Pestilence4,  or  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Gods  is  received5.  In  the  latter  case  a  lofty  stage  is 
erected  on  the  street,  and  an  altar  set  up.  An  actor6  poses  as 
the  Spirit  Official,  he  mounts  the  platform,  and,  declaring  that 
he  has  been  delegated  by  the  Pearly  Emperor7  to  protect  the 
good  people  of  the  district,  he  waves  a  sword  in  the  air  and  so 
disperses  the  evil  influences.  Others  again  distribute  charm> 
against  plague8,  and  some  of  the  wealthier  philanthropists  give 
away  coffins9. 

As  ail  minor  deities  must  report  to  the  Pearly  Emperor 
before  the  New  Year,  it  is  supposed  that  the  God  of  Pestilence, 
can  be  got  rid  of  by  pretending  to  observe  New  Year  customs. 
Even  in  the  middle  of  summer  Door  Gods  and  door  scrolls  are 
taken  down,  and  new  ones  put  up. 


FIRE10. 

If  someone  in  the  city  is  careless  with  fire13  and  sets  fire  to 
his  house,  two  guns  are  fired  from  the  drum-tower1-.  If  the 
fire  is  outside  the  city  one  gun  is  fired.  A  horseman13  gallops 
off  from  the  magistrate's  office  to  find  out  where  it  is.  When  he 
returns  and  reports,  the  magistratesets  out  with  thefire  brigade' 4 
and  the  fire-extinguishers15.  The  people  also  bring  out  fire 
ladders  and  hooks16.  When  the  fire  has  been  extinguished  the 
originator17  is  sought  out  and  put  into  the  wooden  collar18  for 
three  days.  Afterwards  there  is  a  thankoffering1 »  made  to  the 
God  of  Fireso. 
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FASTING  IN  THE  TEMPLES1. 

Before  the  birthdays  of  the  various  gods,  the  Buddhist 
priests  and  nuns,  and  also  the  Taoist  priests,  give  notice  to  ail 
devotees2  that  a  vegetarian  feast  and  worship3  is  to  be  held  in 
their  temples.  The  devotees  contribute  money  or  rice  for  the 
occasion,  and  some  contribute  to  other  temple  expenses4.  The 
object  of  the  priests  is  to  collect  funds,  but  the  idea  of  the 
devotees  is  to  ensure  protection  and  peace  for  the  year.  The 
majority  of  the  devotees5  are  women. 

WARDING  OFF  EVIL  INFLUENCES. 

There  are  seventy-two  evil  influences6  that  are  constantly 
besetting  unguarded  doors.  The  gable  of  a  house  across  the 
way,  or  any  other  untoward  erection,  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the 
flight  of  the  spirits,  causing  them  to  swerve  and  turn  into  the 
doorway.  This  may  be  prevented  in  various  ways.  A  screen 
wall7  is  built  in  front  of  large  mansions8  and  public  offices11. 
The  spirits  have  difficulty  in  turning  corners,  so  the  front  door 
is  often  built  a  little  off  the  straight.  Poorer  people  have  to 
resort  to  other  devices.  One  method  is  to  hang  an  eel  trap10 
outside  the  front  door  in  which  the  demon  gets  entrapped.  A 
small  mirror1 1  fixed  above  the  door  absorbs  them  into  "Look- 
ing glass  House".  A  tablet,  or  mirror,  on  which  is  written  "One 
Good"1-  will  foil  their  attempts,  because  the  proverb  says, 
''One  good  deed  annuls  a  hundred  evil  deeds".13  A  tablet,  or 
mirror,  on  which  is  drawn  a  conventional  landscape1  ',  will  allure 
them  into  bypaths  where  they  will  be  lost.  A  tablet  of  the 
Eight  Diagrams15  quells  all  evil  influences.  A  "Swallower"16 
or  idol's  head  with  a  sword  in  its  teeth,  will  slay  them.  This 
idol  is  the  Daring  One17  of  Mount  Tai  in  Shantung  who  beheads 
demons.  This  head  is  sometimes  nainted  on  the  back  of  a 
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water-ladle,  and  sometimes  carved  out  of  a  block  of  wood.  The 
same  figure  is  often  carved  on  the  top  of  a  stone  slab,  on  the 
front  of  which  is  written,  "The  Mount  Tai  stone  Kan  Tang", 
which  may  also  be  translated,  "The  Mount  Tai  Stone  dares  to 
oppose"1.  These  stones  are  found  in  front  of  shops,  public 
offices,  cross  roads,  or  river  bends,  and  may  be  from  three  to  ten 
feet  high. 

COLLECTING  WRITTEN  PAPER2. 

The  written  character  is  held  in  the  greatest  reverence,  and 
it  is  regarded  as  a  work  of  merit3  to  collect  written  paper.  Men 
of  means  who  desire  to  amass  merit4  in  this  way,  engage  men 
to  go  to  schools,  and  from  house  to  house,  collecting  all  written 
paper.  These  collectors  carry  a  large  basket,  and  a  long  pair 
of  tongs5  with  which  to  strip  old  posters  from  the  walls.  They 
are  paid  one  or  two  thousand  cash  a  month  and  their  food. 
Some  aho  give  away  waste  paper  baskets6,  on  which  are  written 
the  words,  "Respect  Character  Paper7",  and  "Respect  writing 
and  you  will  obtain  happiness.  Respect  writing  and  you  will 
prolong  your  life8"  These  baskets  are  distributed  in  various 
ways,  sometimes  by  the  ten  thousand.  Small  canvas  bags  are 
tacked  on  the  street  gates9,  so  that  passers-by  can  dispose  of 
stray  pieces  of  written  paper.  Some  buy  written  paper  at  so 
much  a  pound,  while  poorer  enthusiasts  go  themselves  and  col- 
lect it.  Sometimes  very  poor  people  combine  the  collection  of 
paper  with  begging  from  door  to  door.  The  collected  paper  is 
burned  in  the  "Character  Treasury10"  erected  in  some  temples, 
or,  failing  these,  in  the  Cash  Paper  Censers11  to  be  found  in  all 
temples.  There  are  societies  for  the  collection  of  written  paper12, 
and,  in  Chengtu,  they  have  their  headquarters  in  the  Character 
Respecting  Hall18,  where  the  Character  Treasury  takes  the 
form  of  a  fairly  large  pagoda. 

UNTOWARD  HAPPENINGS14. 

If  a  person  is  troubled  with  bad  dreams15,  he  may  write 
one  or  other  of  several  rhymes  on  a  small  sheet  of  paper,  and 
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paste  it  up  on  a  w.ill  facing  the  rising  sun.     Tne  purport  is  as 
follows: — 

"Dreams  unlucky  ail : 

Write  on  eastern  wall. 

Shine,  thou  rising  sun. 

Transform  every  one1". 

A  twitching  eyelid2  is  unlucky.  If  the  right  eyelid,  it  in- 
dicates that  the  person  will  "leap  over  a  precipice"'3,  that  i?, 
will  meet  with  'some  bodily  harm.  (The  words  for  "precipice" 
and  for  "to  be  beaten"  are  alike.)  If  it  is  the  left  eyelid,  he 
will  suffer  in  goods4.  A  notice  to  the  following  effect  is  deemed 
efficacious  : 

"Twitching  eyes  unlucky  be  : 
Write  it  up  that  ail  may  see. 

Let  the  sun  but  on  this  shine, 
Luck  will  change  to  good  for  me."5 

If  a  child  is  given  to  crying  in  the  night,  travellers  may 
help  to  cure  it  by  kindly  reading  the  following  notice  as  they 
pass. 

"Baby  cries  each  night : 
Gentles,  read  our  plight. 
When  the  child  sleeps  right, 
Blessings  on  you  light. "^ 

Or  the  following : 

"Heaven's  Great  Might!  Earth's  Great  Might! 
Our  boy  will  cry  all  the  night. 

Passing  stranger,  read  this  o'er  : 
Make  him  sleep  till  morning  light.'7 

TETHERING  THE  SouL8. 

When  a  child  is  indisposed,  its  mother  often  concludes  that 
the  soul  of  the  child  has  been  frightened  out  of  its  body,  and 
has  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  womb  of  some  unknown  person9, 
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or  in  that  of  a  beast.  The  witch  doctor1,  who  may  be  a  medicine- 
woman2,  a  Taoist  priest*,  a  Buddhist  priest4,  a  Tibetan  lama5, 
or  any  other  needy  individual,  is  called  in.  The  witch-doctor 
examines  the  child,  and  declares  that  the  soul  has  gone  a-wander- 
ing,  and  may  require  to  be  tied  up  before  it  is  tame  again.  He 
then  sticks  his  staff  in  the  ground,  and,  in  a  small  incense-holder 
on  the  top  of  it,  burns  three  sticks  of  incense.  This  staff  is 
sometimes  ornamented  with  a  piece  of  red  cloth6,  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him  for  a  successful  operation,  and  some- 
times by  a  red  scroll,  bearing  the  legend,  "I  can  bind  wandering 
souls  like  a  god7".  While  the  incense  is  burning,  he  recites 
incantations8,  and  calls  the  soul9  back  to  its  proper  abode.  He 
next  takes  an  egg,  wraps  it  in  twisted  bits  of  paper,  soaks  the 
paper  with  oil,  and  sets  fire  to  it10.  This  is  usually  done  in  a 
basin,  or  on  the  ground,  but  sometimes  the  doctor  does  it  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  to  the  amazement  of  ail  the  spectators. 

When  the  paper  has  burned  out,  the  shell  and  the  white  are 
broken  off,  and  the  yolk  shows  the  appearance  of  the  woman  or 
the  beast  into  which  the  soul  of  the  child  has  fled.  The  doctor 
next  takes  a  piece  of  red  cord1 1,  makes  mysterious  signs  with  it 
over  the  incense,  and  ties  one  piece  round  the  neck  of  the 
patient,  another  piece  round  the  left  wrist,  and  a  third  piece 
round  the  left  ankle.  If  the  patient  is  a  girl,  the  cord  is  tied 
round  the  right  wrist,  and  the  right  ankle12.  After  the  opera- 
tion of  tying,  a  few  more  mysterious  passes  are  made  over  the 
neck,  wrist,  and  ankle,  and  the  soul  is  declared  to  be  securely 
bound  up. 

Grown-up  people  are  sometimes  "tied"  in  the  same  way. 

(During  recent  years  the  above  practice  has  been  forbidden 
in  Chengtu.) 

BRINGING  THE  SMALLPOX  AND  MEASLES  GODDESSI:<. 

This  is  a  begging  device14  practised  by  old  men  and  women. 
A  little  image1 5  of  the  Small-pox  and  Measles  Goddess  is  placed 
in  a  little  box1  6,  and  the  box  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  staff1 7.  The 
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image  is  then  carried  from  door  to  door,  and  anxious  mothers 
are  exhorted  to  give  a  donation  of  cash  or  rice  to  the  goddess, 
who  will  then  ensure  that  the  children  will  rake  these  diseases 
lightly,  or,  in  the  case  of  generous,  givers,  they  may  escape 
altogether. 

LUCKY  DAYS1. 

There  are  minor  deities  that  rule  the  sixty  years  of  the 
cycle2,  the  months  of  the  year,  the  days  of  the  year,  and  the 
twelve  Chinese  hours3  of  the  day.  Certain  gods  are  credited 
with  being  better  rulers  than  others,  and  when  one  of  these  gods 
is  in  office  the  occasion  is  auspicious  for  commencing  any  under- 
taking, such  as  starting  on  a  journey,  beginning  to  build  a  house, 
burying  the  dead,  opening  a  new  shop,  or  going  to  school. 
These  lucky  days  are  all  fixed  by  the  compilers  of  the  National 
Almanac4,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house. 
The  days  are  classed  according  to  the  cycle  and  the  five  ele- 
ments5, and  what  works  may  be  done,  and  what  may  not  be  done 
are  fully  indicated. 

Fortune-tellers6  are  often  asked  to  select  specially  fortunate 
days  for  weddings7,  and  geomancers8  choose  good  days  for 
funerals9,  and  for  commencing  building  operations. 

TABOO10. 

At  certain  times  and  in  certain  places,  there  are  many 
actions  and  words  which  must  be  shunned  as  unlucky 1 1.  For 
example,  in  the  morning,  before  a  person  has  washed  his  face,  he 
ought  to  avoid  using  such  words  as  'demon J  2',  'snake1 3',  'cat l  V 
'rat15',  'monkey16',  lest  some  evil  befall  him  during  the  day. 
Substitute  names  may  be  used,  such  as,  'gliding  needle17' 
instead  of 'snake';  'snitting  head1 8',  or  'Old  Mr.  Furry1  9',  instead 
of 'cat';  'lofty  guest20',  or  'ground  horse21'  instead  of  'rat' ;  and 
'climbing  Mr.  Sen22'  instead  of  'monkey'. 
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During  the  first  few  days  of  the  New  Year  ail  bad  words 
are  taboo,  and  things  that  may  suggest  various  kinds  of  evils1 
are  hidden  away,  such  as  the  steelyard,  the  broom,  etc.  (See  on 
New  Year  customs.) 

During  the  Manchu  dynasty  the  days  on  which  emperors 
had  died  were  officially  shunned.  The  front  door  of  the  yamen 
was  kept  shut,  and  a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  words,  'A  Dread 
Day,2'  was  placed  in  front  of  it,  but  visitors  might  use  the  side 
doors  and  public  business  was  transacted  as  usual. 

Merchants  when  opening  shon  avoid  all  unlucky  words, 
such  as,  'fire',  'thieves',  or  'dream3'.  A  dream  is  false,  and  a 
merchant  fears  false  money,  so  he  calls  a  dream  'an  old 
deceiver4',  though  one  fails  to  see  that  this  is  a  much  better 
name  than  the  other.  He  also  avoids  the  word  'mouldy5'  at 
any  time  because  it  means  one  who  has  come  down  in  the  world; 
and  even  words  of  the  same  sound,  but  different  meaning,  are 
taboo.  For  example,  a  merchant  does  not  say  he  is  going  to  the 
town  of  Mei  Chow6,  he  goes  to  Ts'ai  Chow7,  because  the  word 
Mei  is  the  same  in  sound  as  the  word  for  'mouldy',  and  Ts'ai 
means  'wealth'. 

Chairbearers,  when  starting  oil  a  journey,  avoid  the  names 
of  dangerous  creature?,  such  as,  'tiger8',  'snake9',  and  'drag- 
on10', and  also  the  word  'demon11'.  They  fear  lest  they  may 
meet  these  things  on  the  road. 

Boatmen  avoid  many  words  as  unlucky.  The  common 
word  'tao12',  to  empty,  is  changed  to  'ch'uin13',  and  the  word 
'fan1  4',  to  overturn,  is  changed  to  'c'n'e15'.  The  word  'wave16' 
is  changed  to  'flower17',  and  the  word  'submerge18',  when  it 
occurs  in  the  name  of  a  certain  vegetable,  is  changed  to 
'creeper1  9'. 

Sometimes  a  sick  person  is  warned  by  the  sorcerer  to  avoid 
men  on  certain  days,  such  as  the  third,  sixth,  .and  ninth  in  each 
ten  days,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  the  first,  fourth,  and 
seventh.  On  these  days  a  red  envelope,  bearing  the  words, 
'Shunning  Man20',  is  placed  at  the  front  door  to  prevent  people 
from  calling. 
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The  "Annals  of  the  Three  Kingdoms2"  is  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  account:Jof  a  great  era.  Many 
of  the  characters  in  the  book  are  among  the  most  able  men  that 
China  has  known,  and  for  this  reason  it  ha?  been  styled  the 
"Book  of  the  Greatest  Men4".  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  the 
Chinese  what  the  ILIAD  was  to  the  Greeks,  or  the  ^Es'EiD 
to  the  Romans. 

The  opening  incident  is  one  of  the  best  known  pictures  in 
the  panorama  of  Chinese  history.  The  three  heroes,  Liu-pi, 
Chang-re,  and  Kuan-ii5,  swear  brotherhood  in  Chang-fe's  peach 
garden,  after  which  their  adventures  begin. 

This  incident,  and  their  first  adventure,  is  here  put  into 
verse,  in  order  to  give  the  slight  Homeric  flavour  that  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  the  full  appreciation  of  the  terse,  direct  style, 
and  the  epic  colouring  of  the  narrative. 

The  writer  hopes  that  it  may  prove  of  some  help  to  young 
students  as  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  standard  works  in  the 
Chinese  language. 

"The  kingdom,  long  divided,  shall  be  joined  : 
Long  joined,  that  kingdom  shall  again  be  rent." 
Proverbial  wisdom  thus  decrees  ;  and  so 
All  history  confirms.     The  House  of  Cheo6 
Long  firmly  stood  ;  till,  hydra-like,  revolt 
Seven-headed  rose,  and  quenched  the  waning  light. 
The  Race  of  Ts'in7  above  the  chaos  rose, 
Flickered  awhile,  then  sank  beneath  the  flood. 
Again,  athwart  the  gloom,  a  struggling  form— 
The  ancestor  of  Han8 — appeared.     A  snake, 
Milk-white,  his  path  obstructs  ;  but  prompt  the  neck 
He  hews  in  twain  :  auspicious  sign  that  safe 
His  heirs  shall  rule  through  generations  long  ! 
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Through  six-and-twenty  kings  his  line  extends  ; 
Till  weak  King  Shien1  the  reins  of  empire  drops, 
And  rivals  build  the  famous  Kingdoms  Three." 

As  parasites  the  stately  tree  destroy, 
So  fell  the  House  of  Han-  ;  by  eunuchs  sapp;d. 
Oft  patriot  statesmen  planned  their  overthrow, 
But  fell  themselves,  by  crafty  foes  o'er-matched. 
The  closing  years  with  portents  dark  abound  ; 
Yet  drives  the  state  unheeding  to  its  doom. 

King  Lin3  held  audience  in. the  palace  hall  ; 

The  courtiers  round,  obsequious,  bent  the  knee ; 

When  suddenly  a  furious  wind  was  heard 

To  shake  the  roof-tree.     Lo  !  an  emerald  snake 

Glides  swiftly  down,  and  wreathes  his  glittering  folds 

Around  the  august  seat.     Dismayed  the  minions  fly: 

Tiie  King  in  terror  prostrate  fails:  anon 

The  serpent  disappears ;  but  sudden  breaks 

The  devastating  thunder,  rain,  and  hail  ; 

Which,  ere  the  midnight  hour,  lays  waste  the  hom2s 

Of  men  unnumbered. 

As  the  years  glide  by 

Great  tidal  waves  and  earthquakes  shake  the  land; 
And  ominous  black  vapours  pour  their  fumes, 
Or  rainbows  shine,  within  the  palace  walls. 
.Abroad,  the  hills  are  rent ;  and — strangest  freak — 
A  hen  is  seen  transformed  into  a'cock. 
The  King,  perplexed,  his  council  calls  to  aid 
These  omens  to'interpret.     One  explains 
The  serpent  wrapping  in  his  folds  the  throne 
To  indicate  the  eunuchs'  strangling  ways; 
Tne  hen  transformed,  points  to  intriguing  queen?. 
Alas  !  the  King  but  sighs  in  impotence  ; 
While  swift  the  eunuchs  seek  revenge,  and  drive 
From  court  the  faithful  lord  ;  and  deep  conspire 
Their  power  to  strengthen  and  maintain  ;  while  o'er 
The  land  disorder  spreads,  and  rebels  rise, 
Ambitious  ends  to  gain. 

One  such,  Chang-ko4, 

In  scholarship  had  failed  ;  but  thought  to  mend 
His  fortunes  by  the  sword.     One  day  he  met 
An  aged  man,  with  staff  of  ebon  hue, 
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Whose  boyish  face  and  eyes  of  blue  denote 

Him  of  immortal  race;  who  leading  Chang 

Into  a  cave,  bestows  a  sacred  book, — 

The  Magic  Art  of  Peace — and  bids  him  save 

The  people  from  their  woes.     "But  let  no  thought 

Of  selfish  usurpation  in  your  heart 

Arise,  or  ill  shall  be  your  sure  reward." 

So  spake  the  immortal,  then  in  wind  dissolved. 

Long  days  and  nights  Chang-ko  in  study  spent, 
Till  grown  proficient  in  the  magic  art?, 
He  won  the  people's  hearts  by  spells  and  charms. 
The  wind  and  rain  obeyed  his  call,  and  men 
Revered  him  as  a  god.    "The  Azure  Heaven," 
Said  he,  ''is  dead  ;  the  Yellow  Heaven  its  place 
Must  take.     Auspicious  is  the  year;  prepare 
Yourselves  for  change."     The  people  thus  he  stirred. 
Within  the  palace  traitorous  eunuchs  leagued 
To  overthrow  the  House  of  Han,  and  soon 
The  self-styled  Heavenly  Leader  issued  forth; 
Commanding  all  to  follow  'neath  his  flag. 
With  joy  the  people  yellow  turbans  don, 
And  few  remain  to  aid  the  reigning  king  ; 
Who,  striving  back  to  stem  the  flood,  arrays 
His  feeble  force  beneath  the  bold  Ho-tsin1. 

The  Yellow  Turbans2  sweep  the  State  of  In3  ; 
Liu-ien4,  the  Prefect,  wide  appeals  for  aid — 
Stout  volunteers  to  face  their  country's  foes. 
The  call  to  arms  unearths  a  hero  bold, 
To  write  his  name  upon  the  scroll  of  fame. 
No  studious  man  of  books,  but  with  a  soul 
That  yearned  to  live  and  match  with  heroes  great. 
His  words  were  few  ;  magnanimous  and  mild 
His  disposition  ;  and  his  countenance 
Immobile ;  cubits  eisht  in  height  he  stood  ; 
.  His  ears  upon  his  shoulders  drooped  ;  his  hands 
'  Below  his  knees  did  reach  ;  his  skin  like  jade; 
|  His  lips  like  rouse.     Such  aspect  surely  proved 
i  His  noble  birth  !     Liu-pi  his  name  ;  by  race, 
.A  scion  of  the  House  of  Han  ;  but  left 
In  early  years  an  orphan.     Filial  love 
He  to  his  mother  showed,  and  helped  to  keep 
Their  humble  home;  while  she  wrought  at  the  loom 
He  sandals  sold  to  earn  his  daily  bread. 
Beside  their  lowly  cot  a  lofty  tree 
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Its  leafy  head  reared  like  the  awning  green 
Of  some  Imperial  chariot :  sign  that  one 
From  that  poor  hut  should  rise  to  great  estate. 
In  boyish  play  the  youthful  Liu  would  climb, 
And  sit  in  state  within  the  shady  bower, 
And  call  himself  a  king.     His  uncle  saw. 
With  pride,  ambition's  bud  ;  and  kindly  sought 
To  help  the  mother  in  her  poverty. 
She.  when  the  boy  had  grown,  her  son  set  free, 
By  studious  travel,  to  enrich  his  mind. 

And  now,  full  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age, 

He  sighing  stands,  as  from  Liu-ien's  appeal 

He  learns  his  country's  danger  and  its  need. 

But  hark  !  a  voice  his  reverie  dispels, 

"What  mean  these  sighs,  young  man?  Your  country's  woes 

Have  cost  you  nought  of  effort  or  of  pain." 

Liu-pi  abruptly  faced  his  questioner, 

And  found  him  of  gigantic  mould;  eight  feet 

In  height,  with  leopard's  head,  and  rolling  eye?, 

Moustache  like  tiger  grim,  and  whiskers  huge, 

A  voice  like  thunder,  and  the  aspect  wild 

Of  steed  unbridled  coursing  o'er  the  plain. 

Liu-pi,  observant  of  the  stranger's  mien, 

Inquires  his  name.     He  quick  replies,  "My  name 

Chang-ie,  of  County  Cho1  ;  1  own  much  land, 

Sell  wine,  kill  pigs,  and  in  my  leisure  hours, 

Aspire  to  know  my  country's  heroes  bold." 

"Alas!"  Liu-pi  exclaimed,  "though  I  may  claim 

To  be  of  royal  race,  and  have  the  will 

To  break  the  rebel's  power,  and  tranquilize 

My  harassed  land,  1  wholly  lack  the  means." 

Chang-fe  responded,  "I  have  ample  means. 

What  think  you?     Shall  we  raise  a  band 

Of  countrymen,  and  then  together  seek 

Some  doughty  deeds  to  do?"     Liu-pi,  o'er-joyed, 

Agreed;  and  with  his  new-found  friend 

Repaired  unto  a  wine-shop  near,  to  plan 

The  ways  and  means  of  their  proposed  campaign. 

While  thus  engrossed,  a  huge-limbed  barrowmsn 
In  haste  his  .load  sets  down,  and  calls,  "Bring  wine 
Without  delay  ;  I'm  off  -to  town  to  'list.'" 
Liu-pi  with  pleasure  notes  the  giant's  form  ; 
A  face  like  two  brown  dates,  and  lips  like  rouge, 
Red  phoenix  eyes,  with  sleeping-silkworm  brows, 
Broad  countenance,  and  aspect  terrible: 

*•  W-  Hi     In  modern  Chihli. 
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Invites  him  to  a  seat  and  asks  his  name. 
"Kuan-ii  my  name,  in  Chiai-iiang1  is  my  home, 
But,  having  slain  the  village  bully,  I 
For  five  years  past  have  wandered  far  from  home; 
Till,  hearing  of  the  enlistment,  I  have  come 
To  join  the  forces  and  assist  the  King." 

The  trio,  pleased  to  find  their  aims  are  one, 

Retire  together  to  the  farm  of  Chang. 

''I  have,"  said  he,  "a  garden  fenced  around, 

The  peach  trees  full  of  fragrant  blossoms  gay  ; 

To-morrow  let  us  worship  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Ann  there  swear  an  eternal  brotherhood, 

Uniting  strength  and  hearts  to  do  great  deeds." 

To  this  they  all  agreed,  and  at  the  dawn, 

A  coal-black  ox,  and  snow-white  steed  prepared 

For  sacrifice;  then  bowing  low,  they  each 

Burn  incense,  and  pronounce  this  solemn  vow; 

"Liu-pi,  Kuan-ii,  Chang-fe,  our  several  names, 

We  here  unite  our  strength  and  hearts,  and  sware 

To  brothers  be,  till  we  have  freed  our  land; 

To  serve  the  King,  and  save  the  Black-haired  Race. 

Diverse  our  birthdays,  but  we  gladly  die 

Together;  Heaven  and  Earth  our  contract  hear; 

And  should  we  e'er  unfaithful  prove,  may  men 

And  Heaven  destroy  us  !"  Thus  they  vow; 

And  rising,  greet  Liu-pi  as  chief,  Kuan-ii 

As  second,  Chang  as  third  ;  again  they  bow 

To  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  each  libations  pour. 

That  day  three  hundred  countrymen  were  found, 
Who,  deep  carousing  in  the  garden,  swore 
To  follow  where  they  led.     The  next  they  forge 
Their  weapons  ;  and  by  chance  find  store  of  steeds, 
And  friends  who  help  with  wealth  of  steel  and  gold. 
For  arms  Liu-pi  selects  a  two-edged  sword; 
Kuari-u  a  partizan  of  ponderous  weight; 
Chang-fe  a  lance  of  eighteen  cubits  length; 
And  all  are  clad  in  coats  of  mail  complete. 

With  soldiers  now  to  half  a  thousand  grown, 
They  find  a  welcome  at  the  Prefect's  court. 
Few  days  elapsed,  when  news  of  rebel  Ch'en-, 
With  fifty  thousand  yellovv-turbaned  men 
Approaching,  stirred  Liu-ien  to  ire.     "Go  forth," 
Said  he,  "with  Liu  and  his  five  hundred  men, 
And  c'nase  the  rebel  hordes."     With  glee  thev  flv 
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To  arms,  and  sally  forth.     At  Prosper  Hill1 

They  front  the  enemy,  whose  streaming  hair, 

And  yellow  turbans  wave  in  fierce  disdain, 

Then  raising  high  his  wnip,  Liu-pi  advanced, 

And  called  upon  the  rebel?  to  submit. 

Enraged,  the  rebel  chief  demands  his  head; 

A  captain  gallops  swiftly  o'er  the  plain 

To  execute  his  chief's  decree;  but  stern, 

Chang-fe  from  Liu's  right  hand  rode  forth, 

And,  with  one  thrust  of  his  long  spear,  he  pierced 

The  rebel  to  the  heart  ;  whereat  his  chief, 

In  wrath,  with  brandished  sword  bore  down  on  Chang, 

But  recked  not  of  Kuan-ii,  who,  waving  high 

His  partizan,  rushed  forth  ;  too  late  the  chief 

His  fierce  opponent  spied  ;  one  fatal  swerve; 

And  e're  he  could  his  foe  confront,  Kuan-ii, 

With  one  fell  sweep,  the  chieftain  hewed  in  twain, 

The  rebels  fled  dismayed;  Liu-pi  pursued; 

And  thousands  yielded  to  his  puissant  arm. 

Liu-ien  in  person  greets  the  victor  band, 

And  with  abundant  largess  pays  thier  toil. 

NOTE:  —  After  many  adventures,  Liu-pi  ultimately  became 
King  of  Shu-,  one  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  (A.  D.  221'.  These 
kingdoms  roughly  corresponded  to  North  China,  South  China, 
and  West  China.  Si  Shu3  was  West  China,  and  Liu's  capital 
was  Chengtu,  in  modern  Szechwan  Province,  where  his  grave  is 
to  be  seen  to  the  present  day.  The  dynasty  which  he  founded^&  /  ' 
known  as  the  Shu  Han4,  or  Minor  Han,  is  considered  to  be  the 
'legitimate  successor  of  the  great  Han  dynasty.  He  was  canoniz- 
ed as  the  Glorious  Ardent  Ruler5,  and  his  temple6  in  Chengtu 
is  known  by  the  same  name. 

Kuan-u  was  canonized  in  1594,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
been  worshipped  all  over  China  as  the  God  of  War7.  The 
temples  are  red-fronted,  and  are  known  as  Temples  of  the  Ruler 
Kuan8.  Since  the  revolution  his  temples  have  been  shared 
with  Io-fe9,  and  are  now  styled  Kuan  lo  Miao10. 
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Children's  Games1 


Many  games  scarcely  need  description,  as  they  closely 
resemble  games' played  by  children  in  other  lands.  These  are 
Tig2  or  Tag,  Hide  and  Seek:i  or  I  Spy,  Bouncing  a  ball4, 
Kicking  the  shuttlecock5.,  Flying  kites6,  Spinning  hummins- 
tops7,ordiabolos8,  Making  a  cat's  cradle  9,  Rid  in  2 ;  pick-a-back1  °, 
and  so  on..  A  few  other  common  games  are  as  follows  : — 

i.    COUNTING  OUTM. 

Counting  out  for  a  game  is  done  in  various  ways.  One 
way  is  by  "Guessing  Palms"12. 

All  the  players  suddenly  shoot  out  their  hands  at  the  same 
moment,  some  with  the  back  of  the  hand  upward,  and  some  with 
the  palm  upward.  Should  there  happen  to  be  an  odd  one,  palm 
or  back,  he  is  reckoned  out.  The  last  pair  decide  it  by  "Guess- 
ing Puffs"13,  that  is  really  by  guessing  fingers,  but  as  each 
puffs  out  his  breath  with  the  sound  "Shii"  when  he  thrusts  out 
his  finger,  it  is  so  named. 

Tn  guessing  fingers  the  little  finger  is  "the  ant"14,  the  fore- 
finger is  "the  gun"ls,  and  the  thumb  is  "the  idol''16.  The  idol 
controls  the  gun,  the  gun  shoots  the  ant,  and  the  ant  bores  the 
idol.  Therefore  if  both  throw  out  the  same  finger  it  counts  no- 
thing, but,  if  they  throw  out  different  fingers,  one  is  bound  to  be 
the  loser,  and  he  is  "it"1 7. 
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Another  method  is  the  following:— One  player  puts  out 
his  open  palm  and  all  the  other  players  place  the  points  of  their 
forefingers  upright  upon  it,  the  first  player  then  suddenly  grabs, 
and  holds  one  or  two  fingers.  If  one  is  caught  he  is  "it".  If 
two  are  caught  they  guess  fingers  for  it. 

2.  BLIND  MAN'S  BUFFJ. 

Blind  Man's  BufiMs  much  the  same  as  the  foreign  game. 
The  chief  difference  is"that  the  players  each  take  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  fish.  When  the  blind  man  catches  anyone  he  must 
name  the  fish  which  that  player  represents. 

3.  BLIND  MAN  RUNNING  THE  GAUNTLET2. 

The  players  stand  in  two  rows,  a  few  feet  apart,  facing  each 
other.  One  player  is  blindfolded,  taken  to  the  end  of  the  alley, 
turned  round  a  few  times,  and  left  to  run  the  gauntlet.  If  he 
touches  a  player  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that  player  may  give 
him  a  slap  with  his  hand. 

4.   SNAKE  PROTECTING  His  EGGSS. 

One  player  is  counted  out  as  the  snake.  Four  stones  are 
placed  together  to  represent  the  eggs  in  the  nest.  The  players 
try  to  steal  the  eggs,  and  the  snake  trys  to  protect  them.  The 
snake  leaps  round  the  nest  on  his  hands  and  feet.  If  he  succeeds 
in  touching  a  player  below  the  knee  with  his  foot,  that  player 
takes  his  place  as  snake. 

Should  all  the  eggs  be  stolen,  they  are  replaced  in  the  nest 
again,  until  they  have  been  stolen  three  times,  then  the  snake  is 
punished.  He  is  blindfolded  and  the  eggs  are  hidden.  His  eyes 
are  then  uncovered,  and  he  is  told  in  what  direction  to  seek  the* 
eggs.  If  he  passes  one  by,  it  is  immediately  snatched  up  by 
another  player.  If  he  finds  them  all  he  escapes  punishment,  but 
if  not  he  must  run  the  gauntlet4. 

Running  the  gauntlet  in  this  case  is  as  follows: — The  play- 
ers stand  in  two  rows,  forming  an  arch  with  their  hand?,  and  as 
the  victim  runs  through  the  hands  are  brought  down  on  his 
back. 

If  the  snake  finds  some  of  the  eggs,  his  punishment  is  made 
lighter,  but  if  he  finds  none,  the  city  wall  may  fall  upon  him5, 
that  is,  the  players  all  fall  in  a  heap  on  the  top  of  him. 
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5.    BEATING  THE  Ox1. 

This  game  is  sometimes  called  "Beating  the  Stinking  Ox"2. 

A  hole  about  a  foot  wide  and  a  few  inches  deep  is  made  in 
the  ground.  A  stone  about  two  inches  or  so  across  does  duty 
as  the  ox.  The  players  stand  round  at  about  arms  length  from 
the  pit,  each  armed  with  a  shinty  stick.  The  game  consists  in 
knocking  the  ox  into  the  pit.  Each  player  may  reach  in  any 
direction  he  pleases,  but  must  not  move  his  feet.  The  player 
who  succeeds  in  knocking  the  ox  into  the  pit  gains  one  point. 

6.    THE  GOD  OF  WAR  RIDING  His  BIG  HORSES. 

The  players  form  two  sides.  On  each  side  three  boys  form 
a  horse,  and  another  mounts  as  the  rider.  The  horse  is  formed, 
thus: — One  boy  stands  in  the  centre,  with  his  arms  straight  down 
by  his  sides,  and  his  hands  turned  outward.  Two  other  boys 
stand,  one  on  each  side,  and  slightly  to  the  rear  of  the  first. 
Each  place  one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  central  boy,  and 
take  hold  of  his  dependent  hand  with  the  other.  The  rider 
mounts  on  the  arms  of  the  two  ~ide  boys,  and  uses  their  other 
hands  as  stirrups.  The  champions  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 
lists,  and  the  riders  endeavour  to  pull  each  other  off  the  horses. 
The  one  who  falls  is  made  a  prisoner.  The  game  goes  on  as 
long  as  any  combatants  are  left. 

7.    SOLDIERS  OF  THE  KING4. 

Two  players  act  as  kings,  and  from  the  rest  pick  out  their 
soldiers.  The  kings  alternately  count  out  one  according  to  the 
following  rhyme: — 

"King  comes  down  hill,  counts  each  man  : 
Now  see  who  is  my  own  man5." 

They  may  begin  to  count  from  either  end  of  the  line.  When 
all  the  players  have  been  picked  up,  a  line  is  drawn,  and  the 
armies  take  sides.  The  kings  then  choose  one  man  each  and 
set  them  to  pull  against  each  other.  Those  pulled  across  the 
line  are  not  taken  captive.  When  all  the  soldiers  have  had  a 
try,  then  the  two  kings,  with  their  respective  soldiers  behind 
them,  engage  in  one  supreme  tug  of  war. 
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8.  FLICKING  THE  INCENSE  STICKS  l. 

This  is  also  called  "Twirling  a  Well"2.  The  sticks  used 
are  the  stumps  of  incense  sticks  collected  from  the  censers.  The 
game  is  usually  played  by  four  players.  Each  player  contributes 
one  incense  stick.  The  first  player  takes  these  four  sticks  iu  his 
fingers,  and,  with  a  quick  turn  of  the  wrist,  throws  them  on  the 
ground.  If  an  enclosure'-5  is  formed  by  three  or  four  sticks 
crossing  each  other,  the  player  then  takes  a  bunch  of  sticks  from 
his  store,  and  dabs  them  three  times4  into  the  enclosure.  If  he 
succeeds  in  doing  this  without  touching  any  of  the  four  sticks, 
each  of  the  other  three  players  must  forfeit  an  equal  number  of 
sticks  10  that  used  by  the  first  player.  Then  the  next  player 
takes  his  turn.  Turns  go  from  left  to  right,  or,  as  the  saying  is, 
"Following  the  Buttons"5,  that  is,  the  button  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  gown. 

9.  THROWING  THE  INCENSE  STICKS6. 

The  first  player  takes  six  sticks,  which  have  been  contribut- 
ed by  the  players,  and  throws  them  in  a  slanting  direction  on 
the  ground.  If  all  six  lie  apart  and  more  or  less  parallel  to 
each  other,  this  is  called  "a  bedspread"7,  and  each  of  the  other 
players  must  pay  the  first  player  five  or  six  sticks.  The  number 
to  be  paid  is  agreed  upon  before  starting.  If  only  four  sticks  lie 
parallel,  and  the  two  others  lie  horizontally  on  the  top  of  them, 
this  is  called  a  "cashboard"8.  A  smaller  number  is  won  on 
this  figure.  If  the  sticks  fall  in  other  figures  nothing  is  won. 
The  players  play  in  turn  whether  they  win  or  not. 


10.    STRIKING  CASH9. 

A  cash  is  thrown  sharply  against  the  wall,  and  made  to 
rebound  as  far  as  possible.  The  player  whose  cash  has  rebound- 
ed farthest  then  takes  up  his  coin  and  tries  to  strike  the  coin 
lying  nearest  to  him.  If  he  strikes  it  he  wins  one  cash.  If  he 
misses  it  the  second  farthest  takes  a  shot  at  the  third.  Some- 
times they  agree  to  make  a  measure10,  and  if  the  thrower 
misses,  but  lies  at  a  distance  less  than  the  length  of  the  measure 
from  his  opponent's  cash,  he  gains  one,  if  he  strikes  it  he  gains 
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two,  and  if  he  strikes  it  and  turns  it  over  he  gains  three.  If  the 
measure  is  not  used  the  turning  over  of  the  cash  only  counts  two. 
Sometimes  a  wall  is  not  available.  In  that  case  a  stone,  or 
a  tile,  is  propped  up  at  one  end,  and  the  cash  struck  down  it 
from  behind.  This  is  called  "Rolling  Cash"1. 

ii.  PITCHING  CASH2. 

A  small  square  is  marked  on  the  ground.  This  is  variously 
named  the  Guard  House,  the  Pawn  Shop,  and  the  Bean  Curd 
Mould.  One  player  keeps  the  square3,  and  the  rest  pitch  cash 
from  a  mark  into  the  square.  If  a  cash  lies  in  the  square,  the 
keeper  pays  out  one,  if  it  falls  outside  the  square  he  wins  one. 

A  variation  of  the  game  is  called  "Measuring  the  Four 
Quarters"4.  Any  cash  within  a  span  of  the  tee  wins,  beyond  a 
span  it  is  lost. 

There  are  many  other  small  gambling  games,  such  as 
"Heads  or  Tails"5,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe. 

12.   RIDDLES6. 

Chinese  children  are  just  like  other  children  in  their  fondness 
for  riddles,  and  the  subjects  of  them  are  the  little  everyday  things 
that  surround  them.  Take  the  following  for  example  : 

"An  old  man  of  eighty-eight 
Creeps  all  round  before  'tis  late"7. 

Answer: — A  broom8. 
"An  old  man  of  ninety-nine 
Ail  day  loves  to  drink  cold  wine"9. 

Answer: — A  water-ladle10. 
''Wee  red  cloth  wraps  cold  food  : 
Both  tastes  nice  and  looks  good"11, 

Answer: — An  orange12. 
"Far,  looks  like  a  cow  : 
Near,,  it's  only  bones"13. 

Answer: — A  winnowing-machine14. 
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"Square  the  city's  ramparts  stand  : 
Chieftains  eight  the  gaies  command  : 
Quick  the  Lotus  Boy  goes  round  : 
Swiftly  strikes  the  armed  band"1. 

Answer:—  A  tableful  of  guests  at  a  feast*. 
Eight  people  can  be  seated  at  a  square  Chinese  table.    The 
pewter  wine-kettle  is  called  the  White  Lotus  Boy.    The  chop- 
sticks are  the  weapons  with  which  the  dishes  are  attacked. 

"Here  is  Mr.  Brass's  daughter,  married  to  young  Mr. 
Feathers,  the  Treasurer  was  middleman.  She  comes  back  each 
New  Year.  Those  who  know  her  toss  her  up  and  down  at  will, 
but  those  who  don't  strike  her  and  kick  her"3. 

Answer:  —  A  shuttlecock4. 

The  base  of  a  shuttlecock  is  a  cash,  covered  with  cloth  (the 
Treasurer's  title  sounds  like  the  word  for  cloth)  on  which  is  sewn 
a  quill  containing  feathers.     New  Year  is  shuttlecock  season. 
''Here's  a  town  so  tight, 
Inside's  a  dead  wight  : 

To  condole  I  go, 
But  his  yellow  dog  will  bite"5. 

Answer:—  A  wasp's  nest-". 
The  dead  inside  are  the  larvse. 

"City  foursquare  lies, 
Man  within  it  dies. 

Scholar  would  condole  : 
Shut,  howe'er  he  cries"7. 

Answer:  —  A  mosquito  outside  the  bed  curtains8. 

The  man  is  asleep.  The  words  "scholar"  and  "mosquito'' 
are  similar  in  sound. 

A  long  rope  that  would  cross  the  city.    It  seldom  flowers, 

yet  bears  a  gourd9. 

Answer:—  The  sweet  potato10. 
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KICKING  THE  SHUTTLECOCK. 

Girls  kick  the  shuttlecock  with  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
keep  time  with  the  following  rhyme. 

"First  Moon,  pick  flowers  :  none  to  pick. 
Next  Moon  pick  flowers  :  they  come  quick. 
Third  Moon,  pick  flowers:  red  as  fire. 
Fourth  Moon,  vines  to  climb  aspire. 

Fifth  Moon,  we  Gardenias  show. 
Sixth  Moon,  pools  with  Lotus  glow. 

Next  Moon  Caltrops  fill  the  ponds. 

Eighth  Moon,  Cassia  scent  abounds. 

Ninth  Moon,  'tis  Chrysanthemum. 
Tenth  Moon  will  Hibiscus  come. 

Next  two  Moons  there  are  no  flowers. 

Till  snow  brings  the  Builace  bowers." 
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Street-Preaching,  Etc. 


EXHORTERS1. 

These  are  called  "Preachers  of  the  Sacred  Edict2",  and 
"Preachers  of  Morals3".  They  are  usually  engaged  by  the 
people  on  a  street  to  preach  for  a  fortnight,  or  for  a  month. 
They  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  cash 
per  month.  These  Exhorters  are  banded  together  into  a  society4, 
and,  in  large  cities,  they  sometimes  preach  daily  in  a  public 
place,  from  daylight  to  dark,  for  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  New 
Year.  Several  speakers  take  turns.  A  subscription  list  is  open- 
ed, and  well-to-do  people  contribute  from  three  or  four  hundred 
cash  to  three  or  four  taels  apiece  towards  expenses.  These  latter 
gatherings  are  not  very  reputable. 

When  employed  by  the  people  of  a  street,  the  exhorter  does 
his  work  in  the  evening.  He  sets  up  an  altar,  and  burns  incense 
and  candles  before  a  tablet  on  which  are  incised  the  words 
"Sacred  Edict5".  He  then  recites  the  sixteen  maxims  of  the 
Manchu  Emperor  Kanghsi6  (A.  D.  1662-1723),  with  suitable 
illustrations.  This  done  he  reverses  the  tablet,  and  shows  the 
words  "Moral  Maxims7"  carved  on  the  other  side,  and  continues 
his  discourse  in  the  same  strain.  He  begins  at  dusk  and  con- 
tinues till  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 

STORY-TELLERS8. 

These  follow  their  business  in  the  Liar's  Square9,  or  public 
yard  of  the  village  temple,  or  the  town  yamen,  where  all  the 
fortune'teliers  and  quacks  congregate.  They  are  also  employed 
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by  tea-shop  owners  to  secure  a  crowd  in  the  tea-shop  in  the 
evening.  A  small  rostrum1  is  set  up,  from  which  the  story-teller 
proceeds  to  tell  interminable  stories  from  Chinese  history,  with 
voluminous  criticisms.  His  designation  literally  interpreted 
means  "The  Reciter  of  Critical  Books".  The  audiences  too  are 
critical,  and  a  story-teller  must  have  a  good  memory,  and  clever 
descriptive  powers  in  order  to  succeed.  The  dress,  armour,  and 
so  on,  of  each  character  must  be  very  minutely  described,  and 
should  the  story-teller  forget,  or  confuse  his  own  descriptions,  or 
otherwise  muddle  himself  up,  his  audience  will  soon  melt  away. 
When  he  has  told  onechapter.  or  episode,  thestory-teilerdescends 
from  his  pulpit  and  passes  the  hat.  In  some  cases  the  tea-shop 
proprietor  pays  him  by  the  night,  or  gives  him  a  commission  on 
each  cup  of  tea  sold. 

VENTRILOQUISTS2. 

These  men  are  employed  in  the  evening  to  give  a  little 
entertainment  to  the  people  living  in  a  yard  or  on  the  street. 
They  are  paid  from  forty  to  one  hundred  cash  a  turn.  Some  set 
up  a  screen  and  some  do  without  it.  They  imitate  the  cries  of 
animals  and  birds,  or  reproduce  all  the  sounds  that  may  be 
heard  at  a  fire,  or  a  fight,  or  at  any  other  exciting  incident. 
They  are  said  to  be  short  lived  because  they  introduce  so  many 
evil  sayings  into  their  performances3. 

GOLDEN  CASH  SINGERS4. 

These  carry  three  slabs  of  bamboo,  two  in  the  left  hand, 
and  one  in  the  right,  with  which  they  beat  time.  To  each  piece 
of  bamboo  is  attached  an  iron  ring  on  which  is  strung  a  few 
brass  cash,  which  make  a  jingling  sound.  These  men  sing 
plays5  from  door  to  door  in  the  forenoons,  and  in  the  afternoons 
take  up  a  stand  in  the  Liar's  Square,  and  receive  small  donations 
from  any  who  care  to  patronise  them.  They  are  also  called 
"Diverters6." 

TAOIST  SiNGERS7. 

These  carry  a  long  bamboo  tube  called  a  "Fish  Drum8", 
and  two  long  bamboo  clappers9,  like  a  pair  of  tongs,  with  which 
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they  beat  time.  Some  of  these  are  Taoists  who  go  from  door 
to  door,  and  sing  a  little  while  for  anyone  who  cares  to  hire 
them,  others  hire  themselves  out  for  the  evening,  to  play  in  the 
larger  houses.  There  are  also  amateur  players  who  take  it  up 
as  a  pastime,  and  sing  to  amuse  themselves  and  their  friends. 
These  Taoist  singers  as  a  rule  sing  rhymed  plays. 

LOTUS  SINGERS1. 

These  go  in  pairs,  and  chant  from  door  to  door,  begging. 
Sometimes  three  or  four  go  together.  One  plays  castanets^inG 
another  beats  time  with  bamboo  slats.  Sometimes  one  carries 
a  chain,  and  they  pose  as  detectives  sent  from  some  distant  city 
to  look  for  a  criminal2. 

STRING  BANDS*. 

The  bandsmen  are  nearly  always  blind  people.  There 
may  be  from  three  to  six  players  in  the  band.  The  instruments 
used  are  the  zither4,  the  three-stringed  guitar5,  the  two-stringed 
fiddle6,  the  big  drum7,  and  the  castanets8.  The  musicians  are 
hired  out  by  the  weil-to-rio,  and  on  festive  occasions  a  guest  may 
hire  a  band  to  come  and  play.  This  is  his  gift,  or  contribution 
to  the  festivities.  They  are  also  hired  to  olay  in  large  tea-shoos 
at  the  New  Year,  and  in  booths  at  fairs.  This  is  regarded  as  the 
highest  class  of  Chinese  music.  Their  signboard  bears  the  words, 
"Foreign  Instrument?,  Clear  Singing9". 

VAGRANT  SINGERS  10. 

These  are  mostly  sinsing  girls  of  bad  reputation.  They 
play  on  the  lute11  and  the  four-stringed  guitar12,  and  sing  low 
songs1*. 

JUGGLERS  AND  MOUNTEBANKS'*. 

Jugglers  attract  the  people  by  beating  gongs  and  drum?, 
and  leading  the  crowd  to  some  open  space  where  they  can  have 
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room  to  perform.  They  pass  the  hat  frequently  during  the 
performance,  and  everyone  is  expected  to  give. 

The  principal  acrobatic  I3ats  performed  by  these  strolling 
mountebanks  are  "Walking  the  Slack  Rope1",  "Balancing  the 
Jar-",  and  "Balancing  the  Ladder3".  In  "Balancing  the  Jar" 
three  tables  are  piled  up  to  make  a  high  stage,  and  the  acrobat 
lying  on  her  back  on  trie  topmost  one,  balances  a  large  wine-jar 
in  the  air  with  her  feet.  In  the  next  performance  a  ladder  is 
balanced  instead  of  a  jar,  while  a  child  climbs  the  ladder  and 
comes  down  again  head  foremost.  The  acrobats  are  mostly 
women  and  girls. 

The  juggling  feats4  are  sword  swallowing5;  stabbing  one- 
self6 ;  killing  a  child7  ;  changing  a  shoe  into  a  rabbit8  ;  a  dis- 
appearing winecup9  ;  an  egg  hanging  on  nothing10  ;  a  walking 
egg1 :  ;  producing  wine  and  meats  from  nothing12  ;  breaking  a 
fan  and  mending  it  again13;  making  gourds  to  grow  "while  you 
wait1  J'';  and  so  on. 

FORTUNE  TELLING1 5. 

Fortune-telling  is  practised  in  many  different  ways.  It  is 
termed  in  a  general  way  the  "Startling  Business16",  because  of 
the  invariably  startling  revelations  of  its  exponents. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ordinary  methods  : — 

1.  THE  CRITICAL  STARTLERS  17. 

These  criticize18  the  horoscope19  of  the  enquirer,  and 
display  its  good  and  bad  points.  The  whole  is  written  out  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  The  charge  is  from  ten  to  fifty  cash. 

2.  -THE  WILLOW  STARTLERS20. 

These  examine  the  horoscope,  ask  a  number  of  questions 
regarding  the  enquirer's  antecedents,  and  then  reply  by  chanting 
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a  short  poem1. 

3.  THE  SNAKE  STARTLERS^ 

The  Snake  Startlers  are  so  called  because,  in  addition  to 
singing  like  the  Willow  Startlers,  they  play  on  the  three-stringed 
banjoa,  the  drum4  of  wnich  is  covered  with  snake  skin5. 

4.   THE  SEA  STARTLERS6. 

These  play  on  the  two-stringed  fiddle7,  the  name  of  which 
is  confounded  with  the  word  "lake8",  which  in  turn  is  changed 
to  "sea8". 

5.   THE  CASTANET  STARTLERS10. 

These  use  three  short  slabs  of  bamboo11  called  the 
Castanets  of  the  Three  Powers1-,  that  is,  Heaven,  Earth,  and 
Man13.  "Heaven"  is  a  reference  to  the  Ten  Heavenly  Stems1*, 
''Earth"  refers  to  the  Twelve  Earthly  Branches1  5,  of  which  the 
cycle16  is  composed,  and  from  which  the  natal  characters17  are 
selected,  and  "Man"  to  the  person  whose  fate18  is  wrapped  up 
in  these  mysterious  characters. 

The  slabs  of  thick,  hard  bamboo  are  about  eight  inches 
Ion?.  Two  are  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  their  tops  are  struck 
sharply  with  the  side  of  the  third,  thus  producing  an  ear-piercing 
report.  Often  only  two  are  used.  Tnis  fortune-teller  merely 
gives  a  verbal  elucidation  of  the  horoscope. 

6.   THE  BEAK  STARTLERS19. 

These,  besides  explaining  the  horoscope,  have  a  little 
bird20,  which,  three  times  in  succession,  picks  out  the  same 
lot2  1,  and  presents  it  to  its  master.  These  lots  each  consist  of  a 
sketch,  folded  up  into  a  small  compass,  on  opening  and  examin- 
ing which  the  fortune-teller  is  able  to  show  the  enquirer  his  fate. 
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7.    THE  EAR  STARTLERS1, 

The  "ear"  in  this  case  means  a  written  character,  or  simply 
a  numerary  adjunct  for  "character".  The  Ear  Srartier  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  "Dissector  of  Characters-".  He  attracts  a 
crowd  by  offering  free  drawings3  from  a  pack  of  lots  in  his  hand. 
Each  lot  shows  by  picture,  or  character,  the  fortune  of  the 
enquirer  or  the  answer  to  his  question.  But  the  main  business 
of  this  fortune-teller  is  todissect  writtencharacters.  The  enquirer 
selects  one,  or  sometimes  two,  little  roils  of  paoer4  from  a  heap 
of  similar  one?,  on  opening  them  they  are  found  to  contain 
written  characters, which  the  fortune-teilerproceeds  todissect  and 
explain,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  question  asked. 

For  example,  Tsong  Cben5,  the  last  emperor  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty,  while  wandering  about  the  streets  of  Peking  in  disguise, 
is  said  to  have  consulted  a  Dissector  of  Characters.  He  chose 
the  character  "iu6",  which  the  fortune-teller  explained  as  once 
having  been  "Ta  Ming7",  but  now  it  was  half  gone,  thereby 
indicating  that  the  dvnastv  was  near  its  end. 


8.   THE  EXAMINING  STARTLERS". 

These  are  also  known  as  "Diagram  Diviners9".  The 
fortune-teller  rattles  six  cash  in  a  small  turtle  shell10,  throws 
them  on  the  table,  and,  after  arranging  them  in  a  row,  notes  the 
heads  and  tails,  and  from  these  constructs  the  diagrams11.  The 
Chinese  character  side  of  the  cash12  represents  "iang13",  and 
the  Manchu  character  side14  "in15".  An  unbroken  horizontal 
line  is  drawn  for  each  "iang",  and  a  broken  line  for  each  "in", 
thus  completing  two  of  the  eight  diagrams16.  The  names  of 
the  diagrams  are  written  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  the  cor- 
responding element1 7  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  from  these  data 
he  proceeds  to  show  whether  the  enquirer's  undertaking  will  be 
nrosnerous  or  not. 
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9-    THE  FLOWERY  STARTLERS1. 

This  is  a  general  term  for  female  fortune-tellers  of  any  of  the 
above  varieties. 

10.    THE  WRITING  STARTLERS-. 

This  scheme  is  also  called  "Writing  the  Letter  the  Night 
Before3",  and  "Ascertaining  the  Demon's  Commands4". 

The  fortune-teller  has  ten  or  twenty  envelopes  spread  on  a 
table,  each  envelope  mysteriously  addressed  with  a  charm6, 
and  containing  an  oracular  response.  The  fortune-teller  asks 
the  enquirer  his  name  and  address,  where  he  has  come  from,  where 
he  is  going,  and  so  on,  all  the  replies  to  which  questions  are 
noted  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  carefully  hidden  from  view  in  his  wide 
gown  sleeve.  The  questions  over,  the  fortune-teller  nicks  up  one 
of  the  envelopes  on  the  table,  and,  remarking  that  the  gods  had 
beforehand  given  the  information  required,  he  makes  a  profound 
bow  to  the  enquirer,  at  the  same  time,  by  sleight  of  hand,  chang- 
ing the  paper  from  the  envelope  to  his  sleeve,  and  the  paper 
from  his  sleeve  into  the  envelope,  and  presenting  the  envelope 
to  him,  requests  him  to  read  it.  Of  course,  as  it  contains  his 
name  and  address,  and  some  of  his  doings,  all  written  out  before- 
hand, anv  further  resoonse  is  olaced  bevonci  the  region  of  doubt. 


CHARMS6. 

Charms  may  be  written  by  a  Taoist  priest7,  by  a  Buddhist 
priest8,  or  by  a  sorcerer9.  A  sheet  of  yellow  paper  (yellow  is 
the  first  of  colours)  is  provided,  and  the  priest,  after  scrawling  a 
cabalistic  sign1  °,  recites  incantations11,  makes  mystical  signs 
with  his  fingers1-,  and  finally,  pretends  to  write  secret  orders13 
over  the  sign  with  his  bare  finger. 

The  forms  and  the  names  of  charms  are  innumerable. 
Those  in  common  use  are  as  follows  : — 
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i.    HOUSE-PROTECTION  CHARM1. 

This  charm  is  usually  posted  on  the  roof-tree,  and  serves  to 
protect  the  house  from  flood,  fire,  thieves2,  disease^,  and  ghosts4  . 

2.    BODY-PROTECTION  CHARM". 

Tins  is  written  on  a  smaller  piece  of  paper  than  the  last.  It 
is  then  folded  into  a  small  three-cornered  pad,  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  to  preset  ve  it  from  wear  and  tear,  and  sewn  on  the 
cap,  or  on  the  shoulder  of  the  jacket,  to  preserve  the  wearer  from 
disease,  bad  dreams,  or  evil  spirits. 

3.    BESEECHING  IMMUNITY  CHARM6. 

This  charm,  like  the  last,  is  worn  on  the  person,  ana 
contains  a  prayer  to  the  gods  to  ward  off  all  evil  spirits  ana 
diseases. 

4.    GHOST-DISPELLING  CHARMT. 

When  a  house  is  haunted8  by  goblins9,  by  the  spirit  fox10, 
or  by  fairies11,  the  ghost-dispelling  charm  is  written  out  ana 
pasted  up  in  the  house,  or  burned  in  the  hall  to  drive  off  the 
spooks. 

5.    DELEGATING  THE  GODS  CHARM1  -. 

Another  plan,  when  a  house  is  haunted,  is  to  send  for  good 
spirits  to  come  and  make  their  abode  in  the  house,  and  so  expel 
the  evil  ones.  This  is  accomplished  by  writing  the  above  charm 
and  burning  it. 

HYPNOTISM13. 

Hypnotism  is  practised  by  both  priests  and  laymen  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  course  of  a  disease,  or  the  punishment  that  is 
being  inflicted'  on  the  soul  of  a  sick  person,  and  to  learn  what 
means  should  be  resorted  to  so  that  grace  may  be  extended  to 
the  sufferer. 
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The  person  to  be  hypnotized,  or  "sent  to  Hades1",  is  allow- 
ed to  go  to  sleep.  Incense'2,  candles3,  and  paper  money4  are 
burned  to  the  gods.  The  operator  then  makes  a  number  of 
passes5  over  a  white  cloth,  and  spreads  it  over  the  sleeper's 
face. 

After  a  while  the  spell  begins  to  work,  and  the  subject 
begins  to  talk  wildly.  Any  bystander  may  ask  questions,  and 
he  will  reply.  After  ascertaining  in  which  Hall  of  Justice6  the 
soul  of  the  sick  person  is  being  confined,  and  what  punish- 
ment it  is  undergoing,  the  operator  then  beseeches  the  ruler  of 
that  hall  to  have  mercy  on  the  soul7,  and  release  it,  promising* 
at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  god  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes9, 
a  whole  pig10,  or  a  course  of  theatricals11. 

Inquiries  over,  the  passes  are  reversed12,  and  the  sleeper 
awakes,  and  professes  to  have  been  utterly  unconscious  of  all  that 
has  happened,  or  of  the  words  that  he  uttered  while  in  the 
trance. 
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Purchasing  Property 


A  man  who  wants  to  sell  his  property  must  first  notify  his 
relatives-  and  neighbours3,  as  they  have  the  first  right  to  pur- 
chase. If  these  do  not  wish  to  buy,  the  property  may  then  be 
sold  to  an  outsider. 

The  seller4  invites  three  or  four,  friends  to  dinner,  and  asks 
them  to  act  as  middlemen5  in  this  business,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  handing  them  a  written  commission6, containing  a  complete 
inventory  of  the  property.  When  the  middlemen  meet  with  a 
possible  purchaser7,  they  show  him  over  the  place,  and  if  he  is 
pleased  with  it8,  prices  are  discussed9.  When  the  price  is  finally 
agreed  on1  °,  a  statement  of  the  settlement  is  written  out1  J,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  sum  is  paid  down  as  earnest-money1-,  for 
which  a  receipt13  is  given.  The  statement  of  settlement  fixes 
the  day  on  which  the  deed  of  purchase  is  to  be  written14.  Two 
copies  of  this  statement  are  made,  and  a  tally15  written  on  the 
margins  ;  the  seller  retaining  one  copy,  and" the  buyer  the  other. 
If  the  seller  backs  out  of  his  agreement,  he  must  refund  the 
earnest-money  ten-fold1  6  ;  and  if  the  buyer  withdraws  from  the 
contract,  he  loses  his  earnest-money1 ". 

On  the  appointed  day,  at  the  fixed  place,  the  deed  of  pur- 
chase having  been  already  written  out,  and  examined,  and  the 
purchase  money  also  having  been  produced18,  the  middlemen 
make  a  cross  after  their  names.  The  seller  sometimes  demurs 
a  while,  and  a^sks  fora  present  before  he  will  sign  theagreement1  9. 
From  Tls.  10  to  Tls.  50,  according  to  the  value  of  the  property, 
may  be  given. 
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The  seller  rewards  the  middlemen1  at  the  rate  of  3%.  The 
buyer  gives  a  small  present  of  cash  to  each  middleman  and 
witness  as  ''signature  money"2.  After  the  deed  has  been  signed 
the  parties  sit  down  to  dinner.  The  neighbours  and  leading  men 
on  the  street  are  also  invited  to  the  feast. 

If  the  property  purchased  consists  of  fields,  the  boundaries 
are  marked3  out  by  setting  up  boundary  stones,  or  by  digging  pits 
at  the  corners  of  the  lot,  and  burying  a  few  pounds  of  fresh  lime 
therein. 

The  buyer  must  have  the  deed  stamped4  by  the  District 
Magistrate5,  after  which  it  is  called  a  "red  deed"6.  If 
the  property  is  land  on  which  taxes7  are  levied,  the  deed  must  be 
stamped  within  a  few  months  after  purchase;  but  if  houses,  the 
stamping  might  bedelayed  for  a  year  or  so,  and  formerly,  in  some 
cases,  it  was  avoided  altogether.  The  magistrate  charged  10% 
for  scamping  the  deed,  and  the  percentage  was  usually  reduced 
just  before  a  magistrate  went  out  of  office8. 

In  the  case  of  taxable  land  a  copy  of  the  deed9  was  kept  in 
the  Fiscal  Department10. 

(Since  the  Revolution  there  have  been  changes  mnde  in 
the  laws  relating  to  purchase  of  prooerty.  Foreigners  purchas- 
ing property  must  register  the  transaction  through  their  national 
consulates.) 

RENTING  HOUSES11, 

When  a  house,  or  part  of  a  house,  is  empty12,  a  notice  is 
posted13  at  the  front  door,  announcing  that  the  whole  house,  or 
a  set  of  rooms  is  to  let.  and  mentioning  where  application  should 
be  made.  In  the  case  of  a  mansion14,  a  gatekeener15  is  left 
in  charge,  who  will  show  the  house-hunter  round.  Most  houses 
are  let  empty,  but  in  some  cases  large  mansions  are  let  with 
suites  of  furniture16,  ornaments17,  kitchen  utensils18,  and 
crockery.19.  Should  the  house  prove  suitable,  the  deposit  and 
rent20  are  ascertained.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  bargaining  about 
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this  matter.  Rents  have  a  tendency  to  rise,  bur  never  to  fall. 
Should  the  prices  suit,  the  earnest  money1  is  paid.  A  very 
small  sum  will  serve  for  this  purpose,  and  a  receipt-  is  not 
usually  required. 

The  tenant3  then  selects  a  lucky  day4  on  which  to  remove5 
to  his  new  house.  After  he  has  been  settled  in  the  house  a  few 
days,  the  deposit  money  is  paid6,  and  the  deed  of  rental  written 7. 
A  receipt  is  given  for  the  deposit  money.  In  many  cases  the 
landlord8  has  not  the  ready  money9  to  refund  tiie  deposit  of  his 
old  tenant10.  In  such  a  case  the  removal  of  the  old  tenant,  the 
incoming  of  the  new  tenant-11,  and  the  transfer  of  deposit  money, 
are  all  arranged  and  accomplished  in  one  day. 

Rents  are  pain  by  the  month1 -,  or  by  the  quarter1  H.  seldom 
by  the  half-year,  and  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  by  the  year. 
As  a  rule  no  receipts  are  given  for  rent. 

Should  the  landlord  desire  to  remove  the  tenant14,  or 
should  the  tenant  desire  to  remove  to  another  house1  5,  in  either 
case  due  notice16  should  be  given,  but  there  is  no  rule  regarding 
the  length  of  time  to  be  allowed.  The  deposit  money  and  the 
deed  of  rental  must  be  returned  to  the  tenant  before  removal. 


TERM  DAYS. 

House  rents  are  paid  according  to  the  terms  of  agreement1 7. 
The  year  reckons  from  the  date  of  renting.  Rents  are  paid  by 
the  month,  the  quarter,  or  the  half-year,  usually  by  the  quarter, 
and  very  seldom  by  the  half-year. 

Business  debts1  8  are  collected  at  the  three  great  terms19. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Fifth  of  Fifth  Moon20.  About  ten  days 
before  the  term  accounts  are  made  out-1  and  forwarded-2. 
Some  pay  only  hair"  of  whar  they  owe  at  this  term,  many  pay 
less,  and  many  more  pay  nothing  at  all. 
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The  second  term,  Fifteenth  of  Eighth  Moon1,  is,  like  the 
first,  not  of  great  importance,  and  most  people  try  to  avoid  pay- 
ment-. If  a  merchant  gets  one  half  of  his  bills  paid  his  business 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  third  term  is  at  the  end  of  the  year3.  Bills  are  issued 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  shopmen  press  for  pay- 
ment4, often  having  to  call  seven  or  eight  times  before  the  money 
is  paid.5.  Bad  debts6,  and  long-standing  debts7  are  very  nu- 
merous. Many  people  disappear8  before  the  New  Year;  the 
poor  man  who  is  in  debt9,  in  order  to  avoid  payment;  and  the 
rich  man,  to  avoid  lending  to  needy  relatives  and  acquaintances. 

After  the  New  Year  business  debts  are  not  mentioned  till 
the  next  settling  day,  lest  customers  should  be  offended. 

On  the  second  and  sixteenth  of  each  month,  servants  are 
allowed  meat10.  On  the  sixteenth  of  twelfth  moon,  the  last 
meat  dinner  of  the  year1  1,  they  are  allowed  a  little  extra.  It  is 
customary  on  the  above  dates,  or  in  some  cases  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth,  to  present  this  meat  as  an  offering  before  the  God  of 
the  Meat  Offering12. 

GUESSING  LAMP  RIDDLES*  3. 

An  oblong  lamp  is  hung  upon  the  wall  facing  the  street. 
The  riddles  are  written  on  small  sheets  of  paper,  and  tacked  to 
the  lamp  with  a  touch  of  rice  paste.  Anyone  may  try  to  guess 
the  riddles.  The  person  who  solves  one  is  rewarded  with  a 
flower,  two  sheets  of  writing  paper,  or  an  envelope.  A  Chinese 
pencil  is  sometimes  given  as  an  extra  large  prize. 

The  following  are  a  few  samples  of  riddles  :  — 

''Shut  the  door  and  catch  a  raven". 

A  man's  name.     Prize  :—  Writing-paper1  4. 

Answer  :—  Kuan-u1  5.     (Kuan,  to  shut,  and  ii,  feathers.  i 
"His  ancestors  suffered  hunger  and  cold". 

A  man's  name.     Prize:—  Writing-paper  and  a  flower16. 
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Answer: — Sen-ch'uen1.  (Sen,  descendant,  Ch'iien, 
power.  His  ancestors  must  have  been  miserly,  and  so  he  had 
wealth,  which  is  power.) 

"Bean-curd  fried  in  oil". 

Two  names.     Prize: — A  Pencil2. 

Answer:— Huang-kai  and  Li-pe3.  (Sound  similar  to 
"vellow  outside  and  white  inside".) 
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RICE1. 

The  ordinary,  or  eating  rice2,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  glutinous,  or  wine  rice3,  is  found  in  many  varieties.  The?e 
are  often  mixed  in  the  field.  The  Sixty  Early4  is  said  to  ripen 
in  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  planting.  The  Longbeard  Scent- 
ed5. the  Shortbearn  Scentea6,  the  Beardless,  or  Buddhist  Priest7, 
and  the  Ren  Flower8,  or  Scented9,  are  a  few  of  the  commoner 
kinds.  There  is  one  variety  grown  on  unwatered  fields.  This 
is  known  as  Dry  Rice10. 

On  the  Chengtu  Plain  rice  is  sown  at  Ts'in  Min11,  (Apr.  8.) 
and  planted  about  Siao  Man12.  (May  21.) 

Hulled  rice13  is  also  classed  in  several  categories.  Lonsr 
Oily  Rice14  is  the  best.  The  quality  is  said  to  depend  on  the 
clay  soil  on  which  it  is  grown.  The  White-bellied  Chicken1  5 
snows  a  streak  of  white  on  one  side.  It  is  of  poorer  quality. 
Red  Flower  Rice16,  from  the  Red  Flower  Grain8,  is  streaked 
with  red.  This  rice  is  of  good  quality. 

Cooked  rice17  is  sold  by  the  basin,  or  the  half-basin.  The 
former  is  called  a  Whole  Basin18,  a  Heaped  Basin19,  or  a 
Jutting-out  Head20,  and  the  latter  a  Half-basin21,  a  Medium- 
basin22,  or  a  Half23. 

Rice  gruel24  is  sometimes  cooked  with  Soy  Bean  water25, 
or  mixed  with  a  kind  of  Lentils26,  or  Sweet  Potatoes27. 

Rice  is  dried  and  ground  into  Rice  Flour2  8,  from  which  Rice 
Cakes29  are  made.  It  is  also  soaked  and  ground  into  gruel, 
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strained  through  a  wooden  colander  into  hot  water,  where  it 
forms  Rice  Vermicelli1.  Soaked  with  a  little  lime-water  and 
ground,  it  is  used  for  making  Blanc-mange2. 

In  some  districts  the  Fresn  Rice3  is  made  into  Fire  Rice4 
before  using.  The  fresh  rice  is  steamed  and  dried.  When 
afterwards  cooked  it  is  still  hard  and  indigestible. 

Wine  Rice5,  or  Glutinous  Rice6,  is  usea  in  various  ways, 
e.g.  Sticky  Pudding7,  with  treacle  and  Soy  Bean  flour8;  Dumpl- 
ings9, wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  Curcuiigo1  °,  tne  bracts  of  the 
Spotted  Bamboo11,  or  Reed  Leaves1  2,  boiled,  and  serveti  with 
treacle;  Bails13,  containing  treacle,  and  served  in  a  basin  of  tne 
water  they  were  boiled  in,  (commonly  eaten  as  an  early  morning 
or  an  evening  "snack");  Freshly  Fermented  Rice14  15,  in  which 
an  egg  is  sometimes  poached;  and  Popped  Rice10,  which  is  used 
for  making  Popped  Rice  Sweetmeat1  7. 

WHEAT18. 

Although  rice  is  the  staple  food  wherever  it  can  be  grown, 
Wheat  Flour19  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  at  least  in  tne 
large  cities.  Small  round  loaves  of  Steamed  Bread-0,  plain,  or 
containing  White  Sugar2  :,  Brown  Sugar--,  Crushed  Beans-3, 
or  Meat-  4,  are  quite  common.  But  Large  Scones-5,  or  Small 
Scones  2<J,  either  plain,  or  short27,  with  Sugar28,  or  with  Meat29, 
are  perhaps  more  common. 

Then  there  is  Vermicelli  or  Dough-strips30  in  various 
forms,  such  as,  Fresh-roiled31,  Broad32,  Fine33,  and  Pulled34  ; 
or  dried  and  sold  in  packets  as  Hung  Vermicelli35,  of  which 
there  are  famous  sorts  known  as  Wnite  of  Egg36,  or  Leek 
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Leaves1,  etc.  Dough  in  various  shapes  is  boiied  in  oil.  such  a>, 
Oil  Strips2  3,  Twists,  \  and  Bails5.  Sponge  Cake,  called  Egg 
Cake6,  and  Fluted  Cake7  from  the  marks  of  the  baking  tin  on 
the  side  of  it,  and-  many  kinds  of  small  Confectionery8,  are  also 
made  from  wheat  flour. 

BARLEY9, 

Barley  is  little  used  as  food.  It  is  fed  to  pigs,  or  used  for 
making  wine.  Barley  flour10  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate 

confectionery. 

OATS11. 

Oats  are  to  be  obtained  in  small  quantities,  and  ot  fairly 
good  quality,  but  they  are  not  used  at  all  for  food.  The  oats 
sold  0:1  the  market  are  used  for  seed.  The  green  oats  are  cut 
for  feeding  cattle. 

MILLET12. 
Millet  is  only  used  for  making  wine. 

MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN  CORN. 

Maize  is  used  in  wine-making,  but  is  also  extensively  used 
as  a  food.  In  the  country  it  is  known  as  Wrapped  Grain13,  in 
Chengtu.it  is  commonly  called  Pearly  Corn14.  There  are  several 
varieties.  Horse-tooth  Corn15  is  large  and  tooth-shaped. 
Golden  Long16,  and  White  Corn17  are  also  common.  Red 
Corn18  is  set  apart  to  be  used  as  medicine.  Popping  Corn1  Ms 
a  small  corn  with  a  sharp  point  at  one  end.  It  is  only  used  for 
Pop  Corn.  The  young  corn  is  boiled  in  the  cob20,  and  is  some- 
times roasted-1  "in  the  ashes  of  a  straw  fire.  Corn  Meat22  is 
used  for  making  Corn  Meal  Scones23,  Dumplings24,  Pancakes2' 
and  Balls-  6.  The  Pop  Corn  is  made  into  Pop  Corn  Sweetmeat-  ' 
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BUCKWHEAT1.      . 

Buckwheat  is  "round  into  flour-  which  is  used  in- the  form 
of  Buckwheat  Vermicelli3,  and  Blanc  Mange4. 

SESAME5. 

There  are  two  varieties,  namely.  White  Sesame6  and  Black 
Sesame7.  The  seeds  are  stuck  on  cake?,  scones,  and  sweetmeats 
for  flavouring.  When  ground  and  aentiy  beaten  with  a  bottle- 
gourd  the  oil  comes  to  the  top.  This  is  known  as  Scented  Oil8, 
or  Sesame  Oil9,  and  is  used  to  shorten  scones.  The  residue10 
is  made  into  Sesame  Cakes11,  or  mixed  with  Rape  Seed  Oil12 
and  used  in  Rice  Balls13. 

JOB'S  TEARS14. 

Job's  Tears  is  on  sale  at  the  grocer's  shops,  but  it  is  only 
used  at  feasts,  when  a  sweet  pudding15  is  made  from  it. 

BEANS16. 

BROAD  BEANS 1 7.  There  are  two  sorts  of  Broad  Beans,  the 
Large  White18,  and  the  Green19.  The  former  is  thick-skinned, 
and  the  latter  is  thin-skinned.  The  fresh  beans20  are  eaten  as 
a  vegetable,  and  the  dry  beans  are  roasted21,  and  sold  in  half- 
pennyworths like  peanuts.  The  dry  beans,  after  being  steeped 
in  water  with  a  little  soda,  are  boiled  to  a  mush  and  sold  as  Soft 
Beans22.  Popped  and  fried,  they  are  sold  in  wine-shops  as 
Fried  Beans23.  Pounded,  and  mixed  with  sugar  and  lard,  they 
are  known  as  Bean  Mud-4.  Pickled  in  soy,  salt,  .and  capsicum, 
they  are  sold  as  Bean  Lobes25.  When  Apricot  pips  are  added 
the  condiment  is  known  as  Apricot  Pip  Bean  Lobes.26. 
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SOY  BEAN1.  Three  sorts  are  commonly  grown,  the  Laige 
Yellow-,  the  Small  Yellow11,  and  the  Shady  Hill  Bean1.  The 
latter  is  a  small  sort  grown  in  cotton  fields  in  order  to  economize 
space.  The  shelled  Soy  Beans5  which  are  used  as  a  vegetable  are 
mostly  those  of  the  Lar<:e  Yellow  variety.  Soy  Beans  are  ground 
with  water  into  Bean  Starch6.  A  little  astringent  water7  is  then 
added  which  causes  it  to  set  into  Soft  Bean  Curd8.  This  is 
boiled  and  sold  by  the  basinful  in  most  wayside  eating-houses. 
The  Bean  Starch  with  more  of  the  thick  sediment,  and  with  the 
addition  of  astringent  water,  or  Gypsum9,  is  set  in  to  Bean  Curd1  °, 
which  is  then  cut  into  cubes  and  sold.  Bean  Curd  is  doctored 
in  various  ways.  It  may  be  pressed  into  Bean  Curd  Liver1 1,or 
Bean  Curd  Skin1-,  or  mildewed  under  cover  till  the  mildew  is 
an  inch  long,  and  sold  as  Hairy  Bean  Curd13,  or  pickled  in 
variously  flavoured  condiments,  and  known  as  Cured  Bean 
Curd14.  The  Bean  Starch  water  is  said  to  make  the  skin  white, 
so  youths  and  maidens  sometimes  drink  a  little  before  it  is  fully 
cooked.  The  Beans  themselves  are  pickled  and  sold,  with  or 
without  capsicum,  as  Pickled  Beans15.  Soy16  17  is  marie  by 
boiling  and  straining  the  beans,  (the  residue  is  pickled)  the  liquor 
having  been  salted  and  flavoured  is  then  placed  in  large  jars  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  month  or  two.  The  dark  coloured  sorts 
are  darkened  with  water  of  roasted  rice,  etc.  Soy  Bean  Flour1 * 
is  eaten  with  glutinous  rice  cakes.  The  beans  are  also  caused 
to  sprout  in  large  jars,  and  are  sold  as  Bean  Sprouts19. 

KIDNEY  BEAN,  or  FOUR  SEASONS  BEAN20.  There  are 
several  varieties  grown.  The  Red21  is  the  commonest,  but 
Speckled,  Purple,  and  White  are  also  grown.  The  White 
variety-2  when  cooked  is  somewhat  like  the  Haricot.  If  they 
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have  been  stored  too  long  they  will  not  cook  soft.  A  Foreign 
Seed1  variety  is  said  to  be  the  best  cropper.  The  Kidney  Bean 
is  only  used  as  a  vegetable. 

'  Vigna  sinensis2  is  a  very  long-podded  and  coarse  variety  of 
Kidney  Bean.  There  are  two  sorts,  the  Plain  Bean"'  which  is 
very  long,  and  the  Hill  Bean4  which  is  shorter  and  fleshier.  This 
bean,  besides  being  eaten  fresh,  or  pickled,  is  sometimes  scalded 
and  dried5. 

FLAT  BEAN6.  Also  called  the  O-mi  Bean7.  This  bean 
comes  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  used  as  a  vegetable 
like  the  Kidney  Bean.  Dried  Fiat  Beans  are  boiled  and  crushed 
into  a  mush  and  sugar  and  lard  added.  This  is  called  Fiat 
-Bean  Mud8.  There  are  two  sorts,  the  White9,  and  the  Purple10. 
The  latter  is  the  coarser  kind. 

KNIFE  BEAN11.  A  very  large  bean  with  pink  seeds. 
It  is  usually  made  into  a  pickle,  known  as  Salted  Knife 
Bean12. 

RED  BEAN13.  The  ripe  bean  is  shelled,  cooked,  and 
pounded  into  Soft  Red  Bean14.  This  is  sold  and  eaten  as  a 
vegetable,  or  it  may  be  put  into  a  muslin  bag  and  kneaded 
till  the  powdered  bean  has  come  through  the  bag,  and  only 
the  husks  are  left.  The  powder  is  known  as  Washed  Sand15, 
and  is  employed  with  sugar,  etc.,  in  Rice  Bail?,  Cakes,  and 
Confectionery.  The  white  variety  is  called  White  Red  Bean16. 
or  White  Rice  Bean17,  and  is  only  used  as  a  vegetable. 
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LENTIL1. 

There  are  two  varieties,  the  Large2,  and  the  Smalr.  The 
Large  Lentil  is  made  into  a  sweetmeat,  called  Sugared  Lentil1. 
The  Small  Lentil  is  made  into  Lentil  Sprouts5,  or  ground  and 
made  into  Lentil  Curd6,  or  mixed  in  rice  gruel  and  known  a-. 
Lentil  Congee7,  or  ground  into  Lentil  Flour8  and  made  into 
Lentil  Cakes9. 

PEA10. 

There  are  three  common  sorts,  the  White  Pea11,  the 
Speckled  Pea1-,  and  the  Golden  Pea115.  The  White  Pea,  so 
called  because  both  the  flower  and  the  pea  are  white,  is  the  be?t, 
and  may  be  ground  into  flour.  The  other  two  varieties  are  only 
used  as  a  vegetable.  The  tender  points  of  the  runners14  are 
also  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  Peas  in  the  pod,  cooked  whole,  are 
Grilled  Vegetable  Peas15.  When  older  they  are  used  as  Shelled 
Peas l  6.  The  dried  peas  are  softened  with  soda,  and  sold  as  Soft 
Peas17.  Soft  Peas  are  also  fried  into  Pea  Cakes18  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  Rice  Flour.  Peas  are  soaked,  ground, 
strained,  steamed,  and  dried  into  Pea  Flour19.  Pea  Flour  is 
used  as  a  thickening20  for  soups,  or  marie  into  Pea  Vermicelli, 
known  as  Dry  Flour21,  or  Dry  Thread  Flour22,  or  made  into 
Wet  Vermicelli23,  or  Flat  Vermicelli24.  With  the  addition  of 
alum  it  is  made  into  Blanc  Mange25.  Pea  Flour  Blanc  Mange26, 
which  is  yellow  and  coarse,  is  made  from  ground  peas  without 
anv  refining. 
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SWEET  POTATO  l. 

Seven  varieties  are  grown.  The  best  kinds  are  Gmger-.-kin 
White-flesh2, Ginger-skin  Red-flesh:i,  the  Hu  Kuang-1.  whic'n  is 
pink  skinned  and  red  fleshed,  and  the  Medium5,  which  is  pink 
skinned  and  pink  fleshed.  The  other  three  varieties  are  poorer 
quality.  They  are  Red-skin  Red-flesh6,  the  Foreign7,  whic'n  is 
white  skinned  and  white  fleshed,  and  the  Snow8,  which  is  also 
white  skinned  and  white  fleshed.  The  leaves  of  the  last  are 
indented.  Speaking:  generally,  long'  potatoes  are  likely  to  have 
dry  fibrous  hearts,  while  the  short,  thick  ones  are  soft  and  sweet. 
Sweet  Potatoes  are  usually  boiled9,  but  they  are  sometime- 
roasted10,  or  cut  into  strips  and  fried11.  Roasted  strips1-2  are 
also  sold  in  handfuls  like  pe..nuts.  Sweet  Potato  Flour13  is 
used  to  adulterate  pea  and  bean  flour. 

YAM1'. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  yam  on  the  marker.  White  Yam15, 
Ox-tail  Yam16,  which  is  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  and  the 
Foot-shaped  Yam17,  which  is  large  and  broad,  and  indented  at 
one  end.  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  'human  foot.  When 
cooked  Yam  is  not  unlike  potato. 

TAROIS. 

The  Water  Taro19  is  grown  in  paddy  fields,  and  is  larger 
than  the  Dry  Taro2*',  which  is  grown  in  dry  fields.  Of  the 
latter  the  best  kind  is  the  Red-beaked  Taro21,  which  is  grown 
in  hill  country.  A  large  coarse  kind  is  known  as  the  Black 
Foot  Frame22.  It  is  hard  and  does  not  cook  well.  The  young 
tubers  of  the  Taro  are  called  Sons23,  and  the  old  tap  root  the 
Mother24,  or  the  Head25.  The  latter  is  drier  than  the  young 
tubers,  and  cooks  better. 
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The   root   of   Amorphopallus   Konjac1    is  cut  into 
dried,  ground  with  rice,  and  made  into  Black  Bean  Curd2. 

The  Chinese  Artichoke3  comes  on  the  market  in  the  autumn, 
and  is  used  as  a  fresh  vegetable  only. 

TURNIP4. 

There  are  five  common  varieties  of  Turnip,  or  Radish,  for 
they  are  all  related  to  the  latter,  the  true  Turnip  not  being 
grown  in  West  China.  Two  kinds  are  grown  in  spring,  namely, 
the  White6,  or  Hot6  Turnip,  is  a  long  white  variety.  The 
Loquat-leaved  Red-top7  has  undivided  leaves.  Three  are  grown 
in  the  autumn.  The  Round  Root8  is  a  large  white  variety. 
This  is  used  as  a  fresh  vegetable,  and  is  also  pickled.  The 
Flowery-leaved  Red-top9,  or  Red  Turnip10,  has  divided  leaves. 
The  Green  Top11  is  white  with  a  green  top. 

CARROT12. 

There  is  only  one  variety,  a  long,  red  sort. 

GOURDS  13. 

CUCUMBERS14.  There  are  three  varieties  of  Cucumber. 
The  Creeper15  grows  on  the  ground,  and  produces  small 
gherkins.  The  Shensi1  6  is  a  long  sort,  and  the  White1 7  is  short 
and  thick. 

MARROW.  The  Sprout  Gourd18  is  a  small  variety  of 
Vegetable  Marrow. 

GOURDS.  The  Eastern  Gourd19  is  the  Wax  Gourd.  They 
are  large  and  watery.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  Large80,  and 
the  Small21.  The  "Southern  Gourd22  is  the  Squash.  The 
Squash  is  found  in  at  least  four  varieties.  The  Dried  Persim- 
mon28, so  called  from  its  flat  shape.  The  Leprous24,  which  is 
warty  in  appearance,  the  Hat-shaped25,  which  is  pointed  at  the 
top,  and  the  Pillow26,  which  is  elongated.  The  dry  seeds  of  the 
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Squash1  are  hawked  in  tea-shops.  The  City  Gourd  is  about 
twice  the  size  of  a  Cucumber,  but  is  watery  like  the  Wax  Gourd. 

The  Loofah,  or  Towel  Gourd2.  Called  by  the  Chinese  the 
Fibre  Gourd,  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable  when  young  and  tender. 
The  old  gourd  is  full  of  fibre  which  is  dried  and  used  as  a  dish- 
cloth. Large  ones  are  called  Snake  Fibre  Gourds3.  There  is 
also  a  small  variety4. 

The  Bitter  Gourd5  is  in  two  varieties,  the  White6,  and  the 
Green7.  The  White  is  the  better  vegetable.  The  Green  i= 
more  bitter. 

The  Melon,  or  Western  Gourd8,  is  not  much  grown,  and 
only  one  sort  is  recognized.  The  kernels  of  the  dried  seeds9 
are  eaten. 

BRINJAL10. 

There  are  six  varieties  of  the  Egg  Plant,  viz.,  Long  Teat11: 
Bamboo  Thread12,  or  Green  Brinjal;  Speckled13,  green  and 
purple,  a  large  coarse  kind  ;  Purse-shaped14  ;  Lumpy15,  a  small 
and  poor  kind  ;  and  Tiny16,  also  small  and  seedy.  The  Brinjal 
is  eaten  fresh,  or  it  may  be  dried17,  or  pickled. 


GREEN  VEGETABLES. 

Of  green  vegetables  the  Lettuce18  is  perhaps  the  chief. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  White19,  and  the  Green-0,  the  latter 
is  bitter,  the  White  is  the  more  tender.  The  Lettuce  stalk21, 
and  a  few  of  the  tender  leaves  on  the  top,  are  eaten. 

Cabbage22.  There  are  two  very  distinct  kinds,  the  Winter 
Cabbage23,  and  the  Lotus  Cabbage.  The  Winter  Cabbage  is  a 
sott  salad  cabbage.  It  is  often  pickled.  The  thinnings  of  the 
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young  plants1  are  also  eaten.  Another  kind  is  grown  in  the 
spring,  and  sold  in  the  small  state2.  This  kind  is  said  not  to 
heart.  The  Lotus  Cabbage3  is  a  large  drumhead  kind  grown 
in  the  spring. 

The  Black  Chicken  Cabbage4  is  the  name  given  to  a  plant 
of  the  cabbage  family.  It  has  dark  green  leaves  with  broaci 
white  leaf  stems,  like  Silver  Beet.  It  does  not  heart.  The 
flavour  is  not  strong,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  green  vegetables 
grown  in  West  China. 

The  Green  Cabbage5  is  a  very  large  coarse-leaved  cabbage 
which  does  not  heart.  The  leaves  are  eaten,  and  also  the  large 
swollen  stock6,7.  There  are  four  sorts.  The  Sheep's  Horn'' 
has  large  knobs  on  the  stock.  The  Gutter9,  has  a  fluted  stem. 
The  Broad-rib10  has  a  large  mid-rib  to  the  leaves.  The  Heart- 
ing has  a  slight  tendency  to  heart. 

Silver  Beet  is  commonly  used  as  a  vegetable.  Tt  is  known 
as  Thickskinned  Vegetable12,  or  Cow's  Skin  Vegetable13,  from 
the  texture  of  the  leaves. 

Khol  Rabi14  is  largely  used,  but  the  flavour  is  coarse. 

The  young  shoots  of  Chinese  Rape15  are  eaten  as  a 
vegetable.'  There  are  four  sorts,  The  Green  Oil  Rape16,  the 
Red  Oil  Rape17,  the  Golden  Oil  Rape1 8,  and  the  Black  Rape19. 
The  Golden'and  the  Black  are  grown  for  the  Rape  Seed  Oil2  °,  - l . 
which  is  universally  used  in  cooking.  The  Green  and  the  Red 
are  commonly  eaten  as  a  vegetable. 

Mustard22  is  grown  for  the  Mustard  Seed  which  is  ground 
into  coarse  mustard215.  This  is  not  commonly  used,  but  is 
employed  to  flavour  certain  dishes  at  feasts. 

"  Spinach24  is  pulled  up,  and  the  roots  eaten  with  the  leaves. 

Celery26  is  grown  both  in  spring  and  autumn.    There  are 
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two  kind?,  the  Green1  and  the  White-.  The  latter  is  the  better 
kind.  Celery  is  improved  by  a  touch  of  frost. 

Two  varieties  of  Amarantus3  are  grown,  the  Red  Amaran- 
tus4,  and  the  White  Bone  Amarantu?-"'. 

Malva  verticilata  is  known  as  the  winter  Han  Ts'ai6. 

Chrysanthemum  segetum7,  or  coronarium,  is  also  grown  in 
the  spring  as  a  vegetable. 

A  species  of  Convolvulus,  or  Ipomaea8,  known  in  the 
country  as  Empty  Stalk9,  or  Creeper10,  is  grown  for  the  tender 
points.  The  Small11  sort  is  grown  in  early  summer,  and  the 
Large12  sort  is  in  season  in  the  autumn. 

Leeks13  are  blanched14  in  winter  and  spring,  and  the 
flowering  stalks15  are  eaten  in  summer. 

ONION.  The  common  onion16,  17,  which  has  no  bulb,  is 
raised  from  seed  all  the  year  round.  Shallots,  or  Fire  Onions1  8. 
are  strong  flavoured.  These  are  raised  from  sets.  A  late 
variety  is  called  Joined  Heads19.  There  is  also  a  small  variety 
of  Globe  Onion-0  with  a  very  strong  flavour. 

GARLIC.  Garlic  of  two  sorts  is  grown,  the  Soft-leaved-1. 
and  the  Hard-leaved2-.  Garlic  is  used  both  in  the  young  state23 
and  in  the  dry  bulb-4.  The  flower  stem-5  also  is  eaten. 

The  young  shoots26  of  the  Tree  of  Heaven  (Cedrelia 
odotata)  are  used  as  a  flavouring.  They  have  a  strong  odour 
not  unlike  Garlic. 

Tall  Sprouts-7  is  the  name  given  to  the  fleshy  buds  of  a 
water  reed.  They  are  somewhat  like  Bamboo  Sprouts. 

LOTUS28.  The  White  Lotus29  Root  sofci  on  the  market  is 
grown  in  paddy  fields.  It  is  different  from  those  grown  in 
ponds30  for  the  flowers.  The  roots  are  large,  and  are  used  as  a 
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vegetable.  Dried,  and  ground  into  powder1,  it  resembles  Ar- 
rowroot. The  leaves  are  sometimes  mixed  with  rice  gruel2.  The 
seeds  of  the  flowering  Lotus  are  also  eaten  in  rice  gruel3.  The 
dried  seeds4  are  sold  in  the  grocers'  shops. 

The  Water  Chestnut5,  sometimes  called  the  Red  Water 
Chestnut6,  is  plentiful.  It  is  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  with  meat. 
It  is  sometimes  ground  into  powder7,  and  used  like  Arrowroot. 

The  Arrowhead,  or  Water  Caltrops8,  is  also  eaten,  but  it  is 
not  so  good  as  the  Water  Chestnut. 

BAMBOO  SPROUTS9.  Bamboo  Sprouts  of  various  kinds  are 
a  favourite  dish.  The  sprouts  of  the  Compassionate  Bamboo7  ° 
(that  is  the  common  sort  which  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  basket 
work>,  of  the  Spotted  Bamboo1 1,  (that  is  the  stout  Bamboo  used 
for  chair  poles),  of  the  Southern  Bamboo1 '-,  of  the  Good  White *  3, 
and  of  Reed  Grass14,  are  ail  eaten.  They  are  eaten  in  a  fresh 
state15,  or  dried16,  and  sometimes  bleached  with  sulphur,  or 
fire  dried17.  The  dried  sprouts,  in  small  quantities,  are  soaked 
in  water18  before  being  sold.  Winter  Sprouts19  are  brought 
from  the  south. 

The  roots  of  Lilium  Tigridum20  are  sold,  either  whole,  or 
broken  up  and  dried21.  They  are  cooked  as  Lily  Soup32. 

AGARICS.  Many  kinds  of  Agaric23  (Mushroom  and 
Toadstool)  are  eaten.  The  Chicken-fleshed24,  or  Triple  Large-5, 
is  esteemed,  as  are  also  the  Green  Egg26,  and  the  Scented27. 
The  latter  is  dried  and  pickled.  The  Alder  Mushroom28  grows 
on  the  roots  of  Alder  trees.  It  is  common  and  cheap.  Dried 
Mushrooms29  are  sold  in  the  grocers'  shops. 
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Dried  Lichen1  is  also  sold  by  grocers.  This  is  added  to 
various  meat  dishes.  Bamboo  Sponge-,  a  lichen  which  grows 
on  bamboo  clumps  which  have  been  attacked  by  mealy  bug,  is 
gathered  and  eaten  in  the  fresh  state. 

Vetch3  is  grown  in  rice  fields  in  the  winter  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  tender  points4  are  pickled  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable-  These 
are  also  dried5  for  future  use.  Trefoil  tops6  are  also  eaten. 

Various  wild  plants  are  nicked  for  vegetable,  such  as,  Water 
Celery  7,  Purslane8,  and  Mugwort9.  Tne  latter  is  mixed  with 
rice  and  made  into  balls10.  The  tender  points  of  Lycium  Chin- 
ense11,  and  Artimisia,12  are  also  eaten. 

CAPSICUM13,14.  Several  varieties  are  grown.  They  are 
largely  used  for  seasoning.  In  the  green  state15,  16  they  are 
eaten  as  a  vegetable.  The  Large  Capsicum1  7  is  not  so  pungent 
as  the  Small18,  while  the  Lantern  Capsicum1  9  is  fleshy  and  sub- 
acid,  with  very  little  pungency.  The  Chicken  Heart-0,  and  the 
Seven  Stars  Pepper-1,  are  small  and  hot  kinds.  Dried  Capsi- 
cum22 are  pounded  into  a  coarse  powder23,  and  are  used  for 
seasoning,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  oil24,  soy25,  or  pickled 
beans26,27.  The  whole  peppers  are  also  pickled  in  brine28, 
or  in  wine  and  salt29. 

Black  Pepper30  is  imported. 

Flowering  Pepper3  1,  the  fruit  of  Zanthoxylum  Bungei,  is  hot 
and  benumbing  to  the  palate.  The  best  is  known  as  the  Big 
Red  Robe32.  The  wild  sort33,  (Zesetosum)  also  called  Stink- 
ing Pepper34,  is  a  poorer  kind. 
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Fresh  young  Ginger1.  -,  is  sliced,  and  eaten  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Fresh  old  Ginger3  is  pounded,  and  the  juice,  or  the 
mush,  used  for  flavouring.  Dry  Ginger4  is  powdered5,  and  used 
in  Ginger  Sweets6.  Ginger  is  pickled  in  brine7,  or-  in  bean 
condiment8,  and  is  also  preserved"  in  sugar9. 

Various  herbs  are  used  for  flavouring,  such  as,  Betony10, 
Fennil11,  and  Fennil  seed1  2,  Coriander 13.  Star  Aniseed li,*and 
Cardamom15  are  imported. 

FRUITS. 

The  first  fresh16  fruit  of  the  year  is  the  Cherry17,  followed 
by  the  Loquat18..  Mulberries19  are  not  eaten  fresh,  but  are 
sometimes  used  for  making  a  medicinal  wine20,  31.  Apricots-2 
are  of  poor  quality.  Apricot  pips23  are  used  in  medicine. 
Sweet  Apricot  Pips24,  or  Almonds,  are  used  at  feasts.  They  are 
imported.  There  are  several  varieties  of  Plum25.  These  are 
known  as  Chicken's  Bloo'd26,  a  red  fleshed  sort;  Hen's  Egg27, 
a  yellow  sort;  Scented  Crisp28,  red  skinned  with  yellow  flesh  ; 
Free  Stone29,  pa.le  yellow  ;  and  Jade  Yellow30.  There  are  only 
a  few  kinds  of  Peach31.  The  Mang  Chong  Peach32  comes  at 
Mang  Chong  (June  6-21).  It  is  red  fleshed.  The  WhiteFlower33 
is  white  fleshed.  The  Fairy  Peach34,  or  Crooked  Beak35,  is  a 
large  late  Peach.  The  Hairy  Peach36  is  a  small  and  poor 
varietv  from  the  mountains. 
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The  Crab  Apple1  is  common,  and  used  to  be  the  only  Apple 
grown  in  West  China,  but  large  soft  Apples2  are  now  grown 
also.  The  Cherry  Apple3  is  common.  Children  buy  and  eat  it, 
but  it  is  not  used  otherwise.  The  Pears4,  5  are  all  hard  woody 
varieties.  The  Snow  Pear6,  from  mountain  districts,  is  the 
best.  The  Bottle  Gourd7  is  large  at  the  base  and  tarering  to 
the  stalk.  The  Water  Gourd8  is  the  best  for  cooking.  It  is  a 
large  round  sort,  with  spots  round  the  stalk  end.  The  Cassia 
Pear9  is  scented.  The  Green  Skinned1  °  is  the  commonest,  but 
it  is  very  hard.  The  Golden  Yellow11  is  a  small  sort.  The 
Sesamum12  has  little  hard  knobs  on  the  skin,  and  the  Mottled13 
has  a  coarse  bark-like  skin. 

The  best  kind  of  Pomegranate  is  the  Large  Red14.  The 
Quince15  is  hard,  and  is  only  used  in  medicine. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  grapes16.  The  Cow's  Teat17 
is  a  long  black  sort.  The  Button1  8  is  a  small  round  Grape,  and 
the  Teat19  is  a  long  white.  Dried  Grapes20,  or  Raisins,  are 
brought  from  the  north,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  shops  in 
small  quantities. 

Persimmons21,  when  still  unripe,  are  doctored  and  sold  as 
Fresh  Persimmons22.  The  very  large  sort  is  known  as  the 
Square  Persimmon23.  Dried  Persimmons24  are  sold  in  the 
grocers'  shops. 

The  Orange  family  is  well  represented.  There  are  several 
sorts  of  Loose-jacket25,  or  Mandarin  Orange,  but  they  only 
differ  in  size.  Large  ones,  when  dried,  are  known  as  Red 
Oranges26,  and  the  small  ones  as  Orange  Cakes-7.  The 
Cumquot,  or  Golden  Orange2  8,  is  about  the  size  and  shape,of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  It  is  eaten  mainly  for  the  skin. 
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Tight  skinned  Oranges  are  known  as  Yellow1,  Canton2,  or 
Pummelo  Oranges3.  The  coarse  Coolie  Orange,  or  Combed 
Head4,  is  also  sold  on  the  market.  The  Buddha's  Hand6  is 
fragrant.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  and  is  sometimes  preserved  in 
sugar,  but  is  ordinarily  esteemedonly  for  its  refreshing  fragrance. 
The  Large  Citron6  is  bought  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Pummelo7,  8,  9,  is  plentiful,  but  none  of  the  sorts  are  to  be 
compared  with  those  on  the  Shanghai  market,  though  the  P'ong 
c'n'i10  variety  is  very  good.  The  red  fleshed11  is  also  fairly 
good. 

The  Jujube12  (Zizyphus  vulgaria)  is  common.  The  Great 
Red1:!  is  local,  but  the  Great  Shansi14  is  brought  from  the 
province  of  that  name.  Jujubes  are  eaten  fresh ls,  or  in  the 
dried  state16,  and  they  are  also  preserved  in  sugar17. 

The  Olive1 8,  or  Green  Fruit1  fl,  is  hawked  on  the  streets  in 
the  summertime,  and  is  chewed  for  the  refreshing,  bi-tter  flavour. 

Dragon's  Eyes20, 21  i  Nephelium  longana)  are  imported,  as 
are  also  Lichee 2Z  (Nephelium  litchii. 

The  fruit  of  Hovena  riuicis23  is  hawked  on  the  streets  for 
children.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  making  medicinal  wine. 

Wild  fruits,  such  as  the  Bramble,  the  Strawberry,  the  Prickly 
Pear,  and  the  Hairy  Pear  (Actinidia  Chinensis)  are  found  in 
mountainous  districts,  but  are  not  brought  to  market  in  the 
capital. 

Walnuts2'1  are  plentiful.  Shelled  Walnuts26  are  sold  in 
the  grocers'  shops.  They  are  baked  with  meats,  mixed  in  rice 
cakes26,  and  made  into  Walnut  Sweets2  7. 

Chestnuts-8  are  eaten  roasted29,  or  cooked  with  chicken30. 
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Peanuts1  are  common.  The  Small2,  or  native  Peanut  is 
gradually  giving  way  to  the  Large3,  or  Foreign4,  Peanut.  Tney 
are  roasted  in  sand5,  or  boiled6  and  sahea7.  The  cooked 
Peanuts8  are  shellea9  and  hawked  on  the  streets,  or  made  into 
Peanut  Candy  x  °,  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  cakes3  J,  or  mixed  with 
flour  and  fried  in  oil1-.  When  Peanuts  are  cheap  it  pays  to 
extract  the  Peanut  Oil13,  which  is  used  to  adulterate  Rape  Seed 
Oil. 

Roasted  Sunflower  Seeds1 4  are  also  hawked  on  the  streets, 
along  with  Peanuts,  Beans,  Peas,  Melon,  and  Squash  Seeds. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Sugar  Cane15,  viz: — The  Great 
Red16,  the  Small  Red17,  the  Thick  White18,  and  the  Small 
White19.  The  latter  is  chiefly  used  in  sugar  making.  The  Red 
is  commonly  sold  for  chewing.  Sugar  is  sold  as  Brown  Sugar20, 
which  is  distinguished  as  Sandy  Brown2  J,  or  Soft,  and  Splitting 
Brown22,  or  Hard  ;  as  White  Sugar23  ;  and  as  Ice  Sugar24,  or 
Sugar  Candy.  Sugar  is  made  into  a  large  variety  of  Sweets25, 
and  is  used  in  cakes  and  confectionery.  It  is  not  used  in  the 
everyday  food,  but  at  feasts  several  dishes  are  sweetened. 
Sweetened  water  is  sold,  and  sugar  is  added  to  blanc-mange  at 
the  food  stalls  in  the  summertime. 

A  kind  of  Extract  of  Malt26  is  obtained  from  wheat  and 
glutinous  rice.  It  is  used  for  making  White  Pull-toffee27. 

Honey28  is  found  in  two  sorts.  The  Hill  Honey29  is 
brown,  and  the  Plain  Honey80  is  white.  It  is  only  used  in 
medicine. 

TEA.  Tea31  is  universally  used,  and  the  blends  are 
innumerable.  The  following  are  a  few  sorts.  Spring  Tea32, 
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sold  in  round  cakes.  Poor,  or  Common  Teai.  Bud  Tea4, 
naturally  an  expensive  sort.  Bird's  Tongue3,  made  from  young 
leaves.  White  Down  Tea4.  Flower  Scented  Downy6,  "a  tea 
which  is  scented  with  White  Jasmine6,  or  Chlorianthus7.  Rose 
Tea8  is  scented  with  rose  petals.  Silver  Needle9,  made  from 
small  Dointed  leaves.  Before  The  Rains10.  Long  Ts'uen1  ]. 
P'u  RI12,from  Puerhfti  in  Yunnan  Province.  Bitter  Nail1  ;i  i.- 
bitter,  and  is  used  in  summer.  Red  and  White14,  a  poor  sort. 
Apple  tea15  is  made  from  Apple  leaves,  and  Mulberry  Leaf1* 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Mulberry.  The  last  two  are  substitutes 
for  tea  used  by  country  people. 

MEATS17. 

PORK18.  Fresh  Pork19  is  the  most  plentiful  meat  on  the 
market.  Stale  meat20  is  sold  only  a  little  cheaper.  Even 
diseased  pork21  is  sold  without  restriction.  Lard22  is  dearer 
than  meat.  The  inwards23  are  sold  to  the  eating-houses. 
Oddments24  are  made  up  into  Brawn25,  Sausages26,  2  7,  2  8,  etc. 
Pig's  Blood29,  both  fresh  and.  cooked,  is  hawked  on  the  street. 
Bacon30  is  cured  in  the  I2th  moon.  Lightly  cured31  Pork  is 
eaten  at  once.  Pork  cooked  in  a  highly-seasoned  liquor  is 
called  Brine  Meat32.  At  a  great  feast  Roast  Pig33  may  be 
served.  Only  the  crackle  is  eaten. 

BEEF.  Beef34  is  only  to  be  had  regularly  where  there  are 
Mohammedans.  It  may  be  Ox  Beef35,  Buffalo  Beef36,  or  Yak 
Beef37.  The  last  two  are  poorer  in  quality. 
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MUTTON.  Of  Mutton1  the  best  is  that  of  the  Big-tniled 
Sheep2.  Goat  is  common — both  Mountain  Goat3,  and  Grass,  or 
Brown  Goaf, 

Chicken6  is  abundant.  The  black-boned  sort6  is  supposed 
to  be  a  pick-me-up  in  sickness.  Pigeons"  can  be  bought,  but 
the  best  kinds  are  onlv  kept  as  a  fancy.  The  poorer  sorts. 
which  are  called  Meat  Pigeons8,  are  eaten.  Wood  Pigeon9  are 
plentiful,  and  are  sometimes  shot  for  food.  Pheasants10  are 
brought  from  the  hills,  as  are  also  Partridge11  and  Quail12. 
Wild  Duck13  abound  on  the  rivers.  Wild  Rabbits14  and 
Hares  are  sometimes  brought  to  market.  Tame  Rabbits15  are 
plentiful,  and  are  sold  both  alive  and  ready  cooked,  mostly  in 
autumn  and  winter.  Ducks16  are  fed  in  flocks,  and  besides 
being  sold  alive,  they  are  sold  plucked17,  or  cooked  in  seasoned 
liquor1 8,  or  salted  and  cooked1  9,  or  dried2  °.  Geese21  are  also 
sold  ready  plucked22,  or  cooked  in  seasoned  bean  oil23.  Frogs24 
are  regarded  as  a  delicacv.  Only  the  legs  are  eaten.  Dog, 
known  as  Ground  Sheep25,  is  sometimes  sold  on  the  market. 
It  is  only  eaten  by  the  very  poor.  Beggars  may  sometimes  be 
seen  cooking  and  eating  rats. 

EGGS26.  Hen's  Eggs27,  Duck  Eggs23,  Goose  Egg-29,  and 
Pigeon's  Eggs30  can  be  bought  on  the  market.  Pigeon's  Eggs 
are  as  dear  as  Hen's  Eggs,  and  are  only  eaten  at  feasts.  Both 
hen  and  duck  eggs  are  pickled31.  These  must  be  boiled  before 
eating.  Skin  Eggs3  2  are  mostly  duck  eggs.  These  are  wrapped 
in  a  mixture  of  we't  ashes,  soda,  etc..  and  left  for  months  till 
they  are  quite  congealed.  These  are  not  cooked.  When  kept  a 
long  time  they  become  congealed  into  a  clear  black  jell}. 
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FISH1. 

Fish  are  not  very  plentiful  in  Chenjrtu.  The  common  kinds 
are  Black  Fish2,  Carp3,  Bream4,  Tench5,6,  Loach7,  (fed  to 
cats),  Girdle  Fish8,  and  Yellow  Eels9,  1  °. 

Green  Turtle11,  which  is  soft  round  the  sides,  and  Black 
Turtle12,  which  is  hard  shelled  round  the  sides,  are  eaten  in  the 
autumn  and  winter.  The  meat  is  said  to  promote  warmth. 

Fresh-water  Crabs1  3,  and  Crab  Spawn14,  may  be  bought 
occasionally. 

Prawns15,  1G,  and  Shrimps1  "are  brought  to  market  every 
morning. 

Occasionally  Spiral-shelled  Snails18  are  eaten. 

When  the  silk  cocoons  are  unwound,  the  Silkworm  Pupa1" 
is  eaten.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Small-scaled  Fish20. 

GROCERIES21. 

Two  kinds  of  Sea  Slug22  (Beche  de  Mer)  are  sold,  the 
Smooth23,  and  the  Prickly24.  Seaweed25,26,  several  sorts, 
Dried  Squid-'7.58,  Dried  Shrimps29,  Dried  Fish30,  Fish  Fins31 
(Shark),  Fish  Lips32,  Fish  Stomach33,  Fish  Roe34,  Swallow's 
Nests35,  Swallow  Gelatin36,  Cured  Hams37,  etc.  Most  of  the 
above  are  onlv  used  at  feasts. 
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The  Trimetrical  Classic 

with  Commentary  in  Full 


A  TRANSLATION 


AT  A  MAN'S  BEGINNING  His  NATURE  is  ORIGINALLY  GOOD. 

'Man'  means  all  men.  'Beginning'  means  at  his  birth. 
'.\ature'  here  means  the  natural  principle  and  differs  from  the 
use  of  the  word  below  where  it  means  disposition. 

These  two  phrases  are  the  beginning  of  education,  the 
starting  point  of  doctrine  ! ! ! 

Now  Heaven,  through  the  female  and  male  principles  of 
nature  and  the  five  elements,  transformed  and  produced  the 
myriad  things.  The  vital  fluid  gave  them  their  forms,  and  an 
essential  principle  of  right  was  bestowed  upon  them.  Heaven 
and  earth  existed.and  thereafter  the  myriad  things;  the  mynad 
things  existed  arid  thereafter  the  male  and  female;  male  and 
female  existed  and  thereafter  husband  and  wife.  The  female 
principle  alone  could  not  produce,  the  male  principle  alone 
could  not  cause  to  grow,  therefore  Heaven  and  Earth  united  by 
means  of  the  female  and  male  principles.  The  male  took  ihe 
female  to  be  his  wife  and  the  female  took  the  male  to  be  her 
husband:  so  human  beings  pair  as  husband  and  wife.  The 
female  and  male  principles  united  and  thereupon  rain  and 
moisture  descended;  husband  and  wife  are  united  and  the 
family  relationship  is  formed.  The  Ch'ien  principle  becomes 
male,  and  the  K'uen  principle  becomes  female.  Ch'ien  is  Heaven 
and  belongs  to  the  male  principle  of  nature,  K'uen  is  Earth  ana 
belongs  to  the  female  principle  of  nature.  Father  is  Heaven, 
nis  natural  endowment  is  the  Ch'ien  principle,  and  .he  belong? 
to  the  male  principle  of  nature.  Mother  is  Earth,  her  natural 
endowment  is  the  K'uen  principle,  and  she  belongs  to  the  female 
principle  of  nature.  Heaven  from  above  overshadowed,  Earth 
from  beneath  supported,  they  united  to  form  the  Divine 
diagrams,  even  Ch'ien  -the  hard,  and  K'uen  the  compliant. 
Heaven  sent  down  the  male  principle.  Earth  sent  up  the  female 
principle,  these  two  principles  combined,  clouds  and  rain  were 
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set  in  motion,  and  thereupon  the  myriad  things  were  tran«- 
rormea  ana  produced.  This  is  a  descriotion  of  the  'wav'  of 
Heaven. 

In  regard  to  the  'way1  of  man.  The  male  sends  down  the 
maie  principle  the  female  sends  up  the  female  principle,  these 
two  principles  combine. 

WATER,  FIRE,  WOOD,  METAL,  AND  EARTH  :  THESE  ARE  THE 
FIVE  ELEMENTS. 

This  speaks  of  the  uses  of  the  five  elements. 

Man  could  not  live  without  water  and  fire,  therefore  water 
and  fire  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  whole  country 
is  three-tenths  mountain,  six-tenths  water,  and  one-tenth 
cultivated  land.  The  water  is  so  abundant  that  we  cannot 
describe  it  all  in  detail,  so  we  elevate  i:  to  the  first  place  because 
of  our  knowledge  of  its  dimensions. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Tien-chien 
of  the  Li.  ng  dynasty,  a  Buddhist  priest  called' Hao-in  dwelt  in 
retirement  at  the  foot  of  the  Tsiang  mountains  in  Chiang-nan. 
There  was  no  water  among  the  hills.  Suddenly  one  day  he  met 
an  old  man,  who  said,  "I  am  the  dragon  of  the  mountain.  I 
know  that  you,  Sir,  thirst  for  water  and  there  is  no  fountain. 
It  you. ask  for  one  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  it."  A  good 
•while  after  water  began  to  bubble  up  in  a  fountain.  After  this 
a  priest  from  the  Western  Heaven  visited  this  place.  *When 
iie  saw  the  fountain  he  said,  "This  is  the  Eight  Virtues  water. 
There  are  eight  fountains  in  the  Western  Heaven  and  one  of 
them  has  been  lost.  Now  I  see  that  it  has  been  withdrawn  there 
that  it  may  replenish  this  place.  This  water  is  first,  clear ; 
second,  cold;  third,  fragrant;  fourth,  soft ;  fifth,  sweet ;  sixth, 
still;  seventh,  inexhaustible;  and  eighth,  it  cleanses  away 
diarrhoea  ; -therefore  it  is  called  the  Eight  Virtues. 

Water  has  four  virtues.  It  bathes  all  living  beings  and  •„ VJ.  - 
permeates  all  things — this  is  Benevolence.  It  spreads  purity  and 
drives  away  vileness,  bathing  away  refuse  and  filth — this  is 
Righteousness,  li  is  soft  yet  difficult  to  go  against,  it  is  weak 
yet  it  overcomes — this  is. Courage.  It  flows  in  rivers  and  streams, 
hating  fulness  and  flowing  to  the  lowly  place — this  is  Wisdom. 

Of  water  and  fire,  water  is  essence  and  fire  is  spirit.  Fire 
is  in  its  substance  of  lang,  and  in  its  nature  of  In.  It  is  bright 
without  and  dark  within.  In  heaven  it  is  the  sun,  on  earth  it  is 
fire  and  in  man  it  is  the  heart.  Again,  man's  fire  is  called  'fire' 
and  Heaven's  fire  is  called  a  'judgment'. 

Before  chaos  was  divided,  and  before  Ch'ien  and  K'uen  were 
fixed,  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man,— these  three  were  enfolded  in 
one,  and  all  together  were  included  in  the  chart  of  the  Great 
Extreme.  In  the  Great  Extreme  the  insioient  matter  which 
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moves  is  lang,  and  that  which  is  quiescent  is  In.  The  extreme 
of  motion  becomes  quiescence,  and  the  extreme  of  quiescence 
becomes  motion,  the  lang  and  the  In  are  divided,  heaven  and 
earth  are  unfolded,  and  Chien  and  K'uen  are  established.  There- 
upon lang  changes,  In  unite.-,  and  produces  water,  fire,  wood, 
metal,  and  earth. 

Heaven,  one.  produces  water;  earth,  six,  completes  it; 
earth,  two,  produces  fire;  heaven,  seven,  completes  it  ;  heaven, 
three,  produces  wood  ;  earth,  eight,  completes  it ;  earth,  four, 
produces  metal ;  heaven,  nine,  completes  it ;  heaven,  five,  pro- 
duces earth  ;  ten,  completes  it.  These  five  elements  were  in 
existence  when  heaven  and  earth  were  unfolded. 

In  the  heavens  these  are  the  five  planets,  and  they  all  have 
names,  styles,  and  surnames,  of  which  you  must  not  be  ignorant. 
The  Great  Change  produced  the  water  planet  (Mercury). 
Surname,  Upright ;  Name,  Flame;  style,  Divine  spirit.  The 
Great  Beginning  produced  the.  fire  planet  (Mars).  Surname, 
Flame;  name,  Nine  tripods  ;  style,  Bright  greatness.  The  Great 
First  produced  the  wood  planet  (Jupiter).  Surname.  Father; 
name  Use;  style  Reason's  brightness.  The  Great  Unadorned 
produced  the  metal  planet  (Venus).  Surname,  Addition  ;  name, 
Compliant ;  style,  Reason's  sceptre.  The  Great  Extreme  pro- 
duced the  earth  planet  (Saturn).  Surname,  President ;  name, 
Discrimination  ;  style,  Reason's  ruler. 

In  heaven  they  are  the  five  stars,  on  earth  they  are  the  five 
elements,   and  in  man  they  are   the  five    vitals:   heart,   liver., 
spleen,  lungs,  and  kidneys.     The  heart  belongs  to  fire,  the  liver 
belongs  to  wood,  the  spleen  belongs  to  earth,  the  lungs  belong 
to  metal,  and  the  kidneys  belong  to. water. 

Metal  has  the  basis  of  weapons  and  wealth.  Wood  has  the 
material  of  timbers  and  vessels.  Water  has  the  merit  of  flood- 
ing and  moistening.  Fire  has  the  power  of  shining  and  refining. 
Earth  has  the  benefits  of  vegetation  and  pottery.  These  are 
the  uses  of  the  five  elements. 

Water  dwells  in  the  North,  fire  in  the  South,  wood  in  the 
East,  metal  in  the  West,  and  earth  in  the  centre.  These  are  the, 
stations  of  the  five  elements. 

Water  is  black  ;  fire,  red;  wood,  green  ;  metal,  white  ;  earth, 
yellow.  These  are  the  colours  of  the  five  elements. 

Water  is  wisdom;  fire,  propriety;  wood,  benevolence; 
metal,  righteousness ;  and  earth,  sincerity.  These  are  the 
virtues  of  the  five  elemen.ts. 

Wood  flourishes  in  Spring,  fire  in  Summer,  metal  in  Autumn, 
water  in  Winter,  and  earth  in  the  four  seasons.  Tiiese  are  the 
benefits  of  the  five  elements. 

Metal  produces  water,  water  produces  wood,  wood  produces 
fire,  fire  produces  earth,  and  earth  produces  metal.  These  are 
the  mutual  producing?  of  the  five  elements. 
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Metal  overcomes  wood,  wood  overcomes  earth,  earth  over- 
comes water,  water  overcomes  fire,  and  fire  overcomes  metal. 
These  are  the  mutual  overcomings  of  the  five  element?. 

Metal  to  metal,  wood  to  wood,  water  to  water,  fire  to  fire, 
earth  to  earth.  These  are  the  combinations  of  the  five  elements. 

WE  SPEAK  OF  BENEVOLENCE,  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  PROPRIETY. 
WISDOM,  AND  SINCERITY.  THESE  FIVE  CONSTANT  VIR- 
TUES MUST  NOT  BE  CONFUSED. 

Benevolence  is  the  principle  of  love  and  the  virtue  of  the 
heart.  Righteousness  is  the  rightness  of  matter*.  Propriety  is 
the  elegance  of  the  Heavenly  Principle,  and  ceremonial  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  Wisdom  is  knowledge.  Sincerity  is  reality. 
These  are  the  five  constant  virtues. 

Originality,  Continuity,  Beneficence,  Purity — these  are  the 
constant  virtues  of  the  Heavenly  Reason.  Benevolence,  Right- 
eousness, Propriety.  Wisdom,  and  Sincerity,  are  the  great 
principles  of  man's  nature. 

The  heart  is  like  a  seed  of  grain,  and  the  nature  grows  from 
the  heart,  and  is  what  the  heart  produces.  The  outcome  of  a 
sympathetic  heart  is  magnanimity  and  gentleness,  this  is 
Benevolence.  The  outcome  of  a  heart  that  is  ashamed  of  evil 
is  strength  and  resolution,  this  is  Righteousness.  The  outcome 
of  a  reverential  heart  is  refinement  and  correctness,  this  it 
Propriety.  The  outcome  of  a  discriminating  heart  is  learning 
and  investigation,  this  is  Wisdom.  Reality,  uprightness,  faith- 
fulness, and  concord,  this  is  Sincerity. 

One  who  has  the  five  constant  virtues  in  all  their  fullness  is 
a  sage  or  a  virtuous  man,  one  who  has  not  the  five  constant 
virtues  is  a  wicked  man  or  a  fool. 

The  doctrine  of  the  three 'great  principles  and  the  five 
constant  virtues  must  be  pra^iked,  studied,  and  earnestly 
fulfilled.  Thev  must  not  be  confounded."" 


Quotations  from  the 
Tao  Teh  Chin 


BEGINNINGS. 

&  ffi  z  *,  £  =f-  «  *„  )L  m  z.  *. 
&  T  %  ±o  ?  m  z  'ft,  i&  T  &  TO 

The  stout  tree  has  originated  from  a  tiny  rootlet.  A  tower 
of  nine  stories  is  raised  by  heaping  up  bricks  of  clay.  A  thou- 
sand miles'  journey  begins  with  a  foot.  64.1. 

CONFUCIUS. 


Let  go,  Sir,  your  proud  airs,  your  many  wishes,  your  affecta- 
tion and  exaggerated  plans.  All  this  is  of  no  use  'to  you,  Sir. 
(The  estimate  of  Lao  Tsi.)  Si  Ma  Ts'ien's  introduction  to  the 
Tao  Teh  Chin. 

CONTENTMENT. 


rich.  33... 

CREATION. 


Heaven,  earth   and   all   things  come  from   existence,  but 
existence  conies  from  non-existence.  40  2. 

DISCONTENT. 


There  is  no  greater  misery  than  discontent.    46.2. 
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FAITHFUL  WORDS. 


Faithful  words  are  not  pleasant,  pleasant   word>  are  not 
faithful.     8l.l. 

FORETHOUGHT. 

H  m  T  *  A,  ft  *  T  *  ft. 

Contemplate  a  difficulty  when  it  is  easy.     Manage  a  g 
thing  when  it  is  small.    63.3. 

GENTLENESS. 

~ 


The  Heavenly  Reason  strives  not  but  it  is  sure  to  conquer. 
734- 

HEARING  THE  TRUTH. 

When  a  superior  scholar  hears  of  Reason  he  endeavours 
to  practise  it.     41.1. 

When  an  inferior  scholar  hears  of  Reason  he  will  greatly 
ridicule  it.     41.1. 

HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 

Heaven  is  enduring  and  Earth  is  lasting.     7.1 
IMMORTALITY. 

One  who  may  die  but  will  not  perish  has  life  everlasting. 
333 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  SELF. 

He  who  knows  others  is  intelligent,  he  who  know?  himself 
is  enlightened.     33.1. 
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LAO  Tsi's  DOCTRINE. 


Lao  Tsi  practised  reason  and  virtue.  His  doctrine  aims  at 
self-concealment  and  namelessness.  (Si  Ma  Ts'ien's  introduc- 
tion to  the  Tso  Teh  Chin.)  (Very  vague.) 

LAO  Tsi. 

W-  4  B  Jl  *  f\  Jt  »  fli  UP, 

To-day  I  saw  Lao  TsT.  Is  he  perhaps  like  the  dragon? 
Introduction.  (Said  by  Confucius  after  meeting  him.  Con- 
fucius did  not  understand  him.) 

LIGHT  PROMISES. 


o 

One  who  lightly  promises,  rarely  keeps  his  word.     63  5 

PERSEVERANCE. 

«  *?  #R  #u  m  n  14  *0 

Remain  careful  to  the  end  as  in  the  beginning  and  you  will 
not  fail  in  your  enterprise.     64.2. 

PRIDE. 


Wealthy  and  honourable  but  proud,  they  bring  about  their 
own  misfortune.     9.3.  (cp.  Pride  goeth  before  destruction.) 

REASON. 


I  know  not  whose  son  it  is.     It  seems  to  have  been  before 
God.    4.3.  (cp.  John  I  :  I.) 


K  =S>  *  2  0  So 

There  is  a  Being  that  is  all-containing,  which  precedes  the 
existence  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  ......  I  know  not  its  name.     I  call 

it  Reason.     25.1. 
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n  z  ui  P  ,  &  ^  3t  m  *0 

Reason  \vhen  coining  from  the  mouth,  liow  tasteless  it  \~\ 
It  has  no  flavour.  352.  (cp  There  is  no  beauty  that  wt?  should 
desire  him.) 

%  Z  Mv  *)  tfn  #  Wo 

Heaven's  Reason  is  to  benefit  and  not  to  injure.     8l  2. 
REQUITAL. 

»  m  M  fio 

Requite  hatred  with  goodness.     63.2. 
SELF-ABNEGATION. 

«A#£U\flfi»*.  #£»,  BBS- 


The  hoi}-  man  puts  his  person  behind  and  his  person  comes 
to  the  front.  He  surrenders  his  person  and  his  person  is  pre- 
served. Is  it  not  because  he  seeks  not  his  own  ?  For  that  rea- 
son he  can  accomplish  his  own.  72.  (cp.  Matt.  23:12;  10:39; 
16:25;  Luke  9:24;  17:33;  John  12:25) 

SELF-CONTROL. 


One  who  conquers  others  is  powerful,  but  one  who  conquers 
himself  is  mighty.     33.1. 

STORMS. 


A  hurricane  does  not  outlast  the  morning.    A  cloud-burst 
does  not  outlast  the  day.     23.1. 

TAOISM. 

£  z  %  £.0 

The  mystery  of  mysteries.    1.5.     (An  expression  which  may 
aptly  be  used  to  describe  the  doctrines  of  Taoism.) 
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TAXATION. 


The  people  hunger  because  their  superiors  consume  too 
many  taxes;  therefore  they  n  linger.     75  I.     (True  still.) 

TENDERNESS. 


The  tender  and   the  weak  conquer  the    hard   and  strong. 

36.2. 

^  T  z  m  *v  m  n  ^iT  ^  M  MO 

The  world's  weakest  overcomes  the  worla's  hardest.     43.1. 
TRINITY. 


Trinity  produced  all  things.     42.1. 
WAR. 


Arms  are  unblest  among  tools,  and  not  the  superior  man's 
tools.     31.2. 


Gleanings  from  the 
"Four  Books" 

comprising 

ONE  HUNDRED  SAYINGS  WORTH 

REMEMBERING 

ANGER. 


If  a  man  be  under  the  influence  of  passion,  he  will  be'  incor- 
rect in  his  conduct.  G.L.  7- 

ANTIQUITY. 

-?  0.  ......  4^4  Z  tt>  JZ  *  Z  a, 

#n  lit  «v  $5  #  S  »  *  iilo 

Let  a  man  who  is  living  in  the  present  age  go  back  to  the 
ways  of  antiquity  ;  on  the  persons  of  all  who  act  thus  calamities 
wil'l  be  sure  to  come.  D.M.  28.1.  (Tiiis  is  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  Chinese  teaching.) 

BENEVOLENCE. 

t:  £  w  *  i=  &,  m  *  *  >Ko 

Benevolence  subdues  its  opposite  just  as  water  subdues 
fire.  M.  6,  pt.  I,  18.1. 

BLAME. 


Things  that  are  done,  it  is  needless  to  speak  about ;  things 
that  have  had  their  course,  it  is  needless  to  remonstrate  about  ; 
things  that  are  past,  it  is  needless  to  blame.  C.  A.  3-21. 

iff  chi4,  angry.     *#  chiu4,  blame. 
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BOASTING. 

^  0,  g  »  Z  *  ft',  M  &  z  tii  *„ 

The  Master  said,  "He  who  sneaks  without  modesty  will 
find  it  difficult  to  make  his  words  good.  C.  A.  14.21. 

BRIBES. 

.1  «  m  T>  ns  w  ia  tt  *R  ^o 

How  is  it  possible  that  a  superior  man  should  be  taken  with 
a  bribe.  M.  2.  pt.  2.3.5. 

CALAMITY. 

*  EP  0,  *  tt  *.  »  w  S>  @  ft  W. 

*    Pf    fSo 

The  T'ai  Chia  says,  "When  Heiiven  sends  down  calamities 
it  is  still  possible  to  escape  from  them  ;  when  we  occasion  the 
calamities  ourselves,  it  is  not  possible  any  longer  to  live".  M. 
2  1.4.6  and  4.1.8.5. 

CAUTION. 

BUS,  3fe  2  *  *  *«, 

The  cautious  seldom  err.  C.  A.  4  23. 
CONDUCT. 


If  the  mind  does  not  feel  complacency  in  the  conduct,  the 
nature  is  starved.  M.  2.1.2.15. 

CONFESSING  IGNORANCE. 


When  you  do  not  know  a  thing,  to  allow  that  you  do  not 
know  it  ;  —  this  is  knowledge.  C.  A.  2.17. 

^  tso5,  shame.  2>$£  ch'ie.5  contented.  3f£  nie3,  hungry. 
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CONFUCIUS. 


Since  there  were  living  men  until  now,  there  never  was 
another  Confucius.  M.2.  1.2.23. 

CORRECTING  OTHERS. 

A  «,  &  g  eg.  f?B  ^  A  2  BBV  w  *  *t 
A  *  KX  ffi  #?  «  i  tt  m  go 

The  disease  of  men  is  this;  that  they  neglect  their  own 
fields,  and  go  to  weed  the  fields  of  others,  and  what  they  require 
from  others  is  great,  while  what  they  lay  upon  themselves  is 
light.  M.  7.2.32.3. 

COURTING. 

*  #  #  n  z  tfr.  '$;  w  z  s\  m  K  m 


If  (the  young  people)  without  waiting  for  the  orders  of  their 
parents,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  go-betweens,  shall  bore 
holes  to  steal  a  sight  of  each  other,  or  get  over  the  wall  to  be 
with  each  other,  then  their  parents  and  all  other  people  will 
despise  them.  M.  3.2.3.6. 

DEATH. 


The  Master  said.  ......  "From  of  old  death  has  been  the  lot 

of  all  men".  C.  A.  12.7. 


DEATH  AND  THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE  DEAD. 


A, 


Chi  Lu  asked   about  serving  the  spirits  of  the  dead.     The 
Master  said,  "While  you  are  not  able  to  serve  men,  how  can 

^J:  $J  nie2  sho5,  a  go-between. 
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you  serve  their  spirits  ?"  Chi  Lu  added,  "I  venture  to  ask  about 
death?''  He  was  answered,  "While  you  do  not  know  life,  how 
can  you  know  about  death  ?"  C.  A.  n.ii. 

DEPRAVITY. 

A  fl  m  X  #,  JUI  *P  *  Z,  «  ft  -ii>  Rfi 


When  men's  fowls  and  dogs  are  lost,  they  know  to  seek  for 
them  again,  but  they  lose  their  mind,  and  do  not  know  to  seek 
for  it.  M.  6.1.11.3. 


DOING  THE  RIGHT. 


tfe 


To  see  what  is  right  and  not  to  do  it  is  want  of  courage. 


(cp.  James  4.17)  C.  A.  2.24. 
DUTY. 


m  %  St 


He  who  is  not  in  any  particular  office,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  plans  for  the  administration  of  its  duties.  (Mind  your 
own  business.)  C.  A.  8.14. 

FAILURE. 


In  the  way  of  the  superior  man  there  are  four  things,  to  not 
one  of  which  have  I  as  yet  attained.  D.  M.  13.4.  (Note  the  four- 
things  that  follow,  viz.  the  duties  of  son,  minister,  brother,  and 
friend.  Confucius  admits  his  own  shortcomings.) 

FALLIBILITY. 


tfea 

Not  being  able  to  move  towards  righteousness  of  which  a 
knowledge  has  been  gained  ;  and  not  being  able  to  change  what 

shi3.  move. 
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is  not  pood:  these  are  the  things  which  occasion  me  solicitude. 
C.  A.  7.3.  (Confucius'  humble  estimate  of  himself.) 

FAULTS. 

^  *  Ji  SI  Jt,  g  S,  ffift  S  IS  %  •&. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  one  who  could  perceive  his  faults,  and 
inwardly  accuse  himself.  C.  A.  5.26. 

•?•  B,  »  BB  *  #»  ft  II  m  £o 

The  Master  said,  "To  have  faults  and  not  to  reform  them  — 
this  indeed,  should  be  pronounced  having  faults.  C.  A.  15.29. 

FEAR. 


The  Master  said,  When  internal  examination  discovers 
nothing  wrong,  what  is  there  to  be  anxious  about,  what  is  there 
to  fear?  C.  A.  12.4.  (When  will  that  be?) 

FILIAL  PIETY. 


They  served  the  dead  as  they  would  have  served  them  alive  ; 
they  servea  the  departed  as  they  would  have  served  them  had 
they  continued  among  tnein  —  this  is  th*e"  utmost  filial  piety. 
D.  M.  19.5. 


Mencius  said,  ''There  are  three  things  which  are  unfiiiai. 
and  to  have  no  posterity  is  the  greatest  of  them.  M  4.1.26  I. 
(One  of  the  causes  of  polygamy.) 

FORETHOUGHT. 

^  0,  A  DK  3  J§.  ^  ^  it  So 

The  Master  said,  "If  a  man  takes  no  thought  about  what  is 
distant,  he  will  find  sorrow  near  at  hand.  C.  A.  15.11. 

l'J%  chiu4,  chronic  disease. 
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GOD. 


By  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices  to  Heaven  and  Earth 
they  served  GOD.  D.  M.  19.6.  (Useful  as  showing  that  Shang-ti 
is  not  U-huang.) 

GODS. 


The  subjects  on  which  the  Master  did  not  talk,  were—  ex- 
traordinary things,  feats  of  stren°'th,  disorder,  and  spiritual 
beings.  C.  A.  7.22.  (Confucius'  avoidance  of  religions  subjects.) 

GOOD  MEN. 

*  0.  $  A  §  *  n  Rfi  &  Z  £, 

The  Master  said,  "A  good  man  it  is  not  mine  to  see."  C.  A. 
7.25.  (General  depravity.) 

GOODNESS. 

A  '14  Z  t  &>  HI  *  Z  m  T  til.  A  m 


The  tendency  of  man's  nature  to  good  is  like  the  tendency 
of  water  to  flow  downwards.  There  are  none  but  have  this 
tendency  to  good,  just  as  all  water  flows  downward.  M.  6.1  2.2. 
(Innate  goodness.) 


HABIT. 

*•  0,  tt  ffl  £&i  i?  *  a&. 

The   Master  said,  "By   nature,  men   are  nearly  alike;  by 
practice,  they  get  to  be  wide  apart."  C.  A.   17.2. 

HAPPINESS. 

jjijggftt  ^  g  a  *  z  %o 

Calamity  and  happiness  in  all  cases  are  men's  own  seeking. 
M.  2.1.4.5. 
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The  Book  of  Poetry  says,  "Be  always  studious  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  ordinances  of  GOD,  so  you  will  get  for  your- 
self much  happiness.  M.  2.1.4.6. 

HEAVEN. 


They  who  accord  with  Heaven  are  preserved,  and  they  who 
rebel  against  Heaven  perish.  M.  4.1. 7.7. 1. 

IDLENESS. 

^  0>  IS  ^  *?  B>  &  #f  ffi  <lX  IK  ta  i£0 

The  Master  said,  "Hard  is  the  case  of  him,  who  will  stuff 
himself  with  food  the  whole  day,  without  applying  his  mind  to 
anything.  C.  A.  17.22. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  MEN. 

T~    pfo     H     -^   if    rj     Aai      ft*.    Tt   Art    ft    J4i 
-T*  ©  A   <.  >V  G«  74U  ©  >T*  AM  A  tELo 

I  will  not  be  afflicted  at  men's  not  knowing  me,  I  will  be 
afflicted  that  I  do  not  know  men.  C.  A.  I.l6. 

LABOUR. 


Some  labour  with  their  minds,  and  some  labour  with  then- 
strength.  M.  3.1.4.6.  (Consult  the  whole  passage.) 

LEARNING. 

fi  tt  BB  W  fK  Pllit  ft  06  £„ 

If  a  man  keeps  cherishing  his  old  knowledge,  so  as  con- 
tinually to  be  acquiring  new,  he  may  be  a  teacher  of  others. 
C.  A.  2*11. 

LOVE. 

»  A  *,  A  -IS  *  2o 

He  who  loves  others  is  constantly  loved  by  them.  M.  4.2.28.3. 
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MEDICINE. 


It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  History,  "If  medicine  do  not  raise 
a  commotion  in  the  patient,  his  disease  will  not  be  cured  by  it. 
M.  3.1.1.5. 

MOURNING. 


In  the  ceremonies  of  mourning,  it  is  better  that  there  be 
deep  sorrow  than  a  minute  attention  to  observances.  C.  A.  3.4. 

PARTIALITY. 


A  man  does  not  know  the  wickedness  of  his  son  ;  he  does 
not  know  the  richness  of  his  growing  grain.  G.  L.  8.  (A  proverb.) 


PENITENCE. 

rtc  *  ffi\  IW  W  W  S 


A, 


Though  a  man  may  be  wicked,  yet  if  he  adjust  his  thoughts, 
fast,  and  bathe,  he  may  sacrifice  to  GOD.  M.  4.2.25.2. 

PEOPLE,  THE. 

A  T  0,  &  £  *,  it  £1  #  £>  S  JS  @0 

Mencius  said,  "The  people  are  the  most  important  element 
in  a  nation  ;  the  spirits  of  the  land  and  grain  are  the  next  ;  the 
sovereign  is  the  lightest.  M.  7.2.14.1. 

PLANS. 


The  Master  said,  "Those  whose  courses  are  different  Cannot 
lay  plans  for  one  another.  C.  A.  15.39.  (A  worldly  man  cannot 
make  rules  for  a  Christian.) 

^US^min2  shuen2,  confused.     2^  ch'eo1,  to  cure.     3$|shi5  or 
ripe. 
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PRAYER. 

f-  0,  £  2  18  &  £0 

The  Master  said,  .'.'My.  Braying  has  oeen  for  n  long  time." 

C.  A.  7.34.  (Confucius'  self-satisfaction.) 

PREPARATION. 

U       ifer      ^fft      Fill        *  -         ~y      HCti      r»il      efts' 

/t  ^  m  M'J  -ii-x  T^  iR  JW  Ho 

In  ail  tilings  success  depends  on  previous  preparation,  and 
without  such  previous  fjferJa'ratldii  there  is  sure  to  be  failure." 

D.  M.  20.16.  (Good  advice  for  preachers.) 


If  what  is  to  be  spoken  be  previously  determined,  there  will 
be  no  stumbling.  D.  M.  20.16.  (Good  advice  for  preachers.) 


PRINCIPLES, 

£  IT  £,  W  #  ma 

If  principles  of  cdtiduct  have  been  previousl}   netennii-.ed, 
the  practice  of  them  will  be  inexhaustible.  D.  M.  20. 16. 

PROBATION. 

55  m  »  ^c  fi  *$  ft  A  &>  >K>  *  «  #  -ii> 


When  Heaven  is  about  to  confer  a  great  office  on  any  man, 
it  first  exercises  his  mind  with  suffering.  M.  6.2  15  2. 


PROPRIETY. 


Males  and  females  should  not  allow  their  hands  to  touch  in 
giving  or  receiving  anything,  M.  4.1.17.1. 


ch'ia6,  stammer, 
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RECIPROCITY. 

^  t  0.  ffe  #  $c  A  £  *n  is  &  •&,  §  * 
8K  m  #n  *  A,  -T-  Sv  m  tii.  #  w  w  m 
tii. 

Tsi-kong  said,  "What  I  do  not  wish  meji  to  do  to  me,  I  also 
wish  not  to  do  to  men."  The  Master  said,  "Tsi,  you  have  not 
attained  to  that."  C.A.  5.11. 

•7-  S,     a  »r  *  8C»  £9  «  **  Ao 

The  Master  said,  "...Not  to  do  to  others  as  you  would  not 
wish  done  to  yourself.  C.A.  12.2. 

a-sf*  »»#»**  A. 

What  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to  others. 
C.A.  15.23.  " 

ifi  ig  S  ffi  ^  IS*  ^  ^  ftS  J$  Ao 

What  you  do  not  like,  when  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to 
others.  D.M.  13.3.  (Four  examples  of  the  Silver  Rule.) 

REFORMATION. 

in  »*#*»*»  it  B  £,-*!  ft  .*  3s 

If  you  know  that  the  thing  is  unrighteous,  then  use  all 
dispatch  in  putting  an  end  to  it  —  why  wait  till  next  year?  M. 
3.2.8.3.  (v.2.  contains  a  good  illustration.) 

REPENTANCE. 


When  you  have  faults,  do  not  fear  to  abandon  them.    C.A. 
1.8. 

RESPECT. 

»  A  *»  A  -IS  »  £o 

He  who  respects  others  is  constantly  respected  by  them, 
M.  4.2.28.3. 
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RETALIATION. 


•K  #  nt  ft  $,  #  ct  IB  tio 

Some  one  said,  "What  do  you  say  -concerning  the  principle 
that  injury  should  be  recompensed  with  kindness  ?"  The  Master 
said,  "With  what  then  will  you  recompense  kindness?  Re- 
compense injury  with  justice,  and  recompense  kindness  with 
kindness.  C.A.  14.36.  (Contrast  Matt.  5:28,  Rom.  12:21.) 


Beware,  beware.  What  proceeds  from  you,  will  return  to 
you  again.  M.  I  2.12.2. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

ir,  A  Z  %  %  -t&o  «>•  A'  2  3E  K  ibo  il 
^r  ^  BB  %  Jgo  *  IE  ffi  m  *•  &0  %.  m, 

Benevolence  is  the  tranquil  habitation  of  man,  and  right- 
eousness is  his  straight  path.  Alas  for  them  who  leave  the  tran- 
quil dwelling  empty,  and  do  not  reside  in  it,  and  who  abandon 
the  right  path  and  do  not  pursue  it.  M.  4.1.10.2,3. 

^JSF  Ife  Jf  ^  ifcv  II  *.*  »49t*>  ^  * 

*  w  n  fa  %  4  m  M  m  *  tfco 

I  like  life  and  I  also  like  righteousness.  If  I  cannot  keep 
the  two  together,  I  will  let  life  go  and  choose  righteousness. 
M.  6.  1.  10.  1. 

RULING  THE  FAMILY. 


It  is  not  possible  for  one  1o  teach  others,  while  he  cannot 
teach  his  own  family.    G.L.  9.  (cp.  I  Tim.  3  :  4,  5.) 

SELFISHNESS. 


He  who  acts  with  a  constant  view  to  his  own  advuntasje 
will  be  much  murmured  against.     C.A.  4.12. 
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The  mind  of  the  superior  man  is  conversant  with  right- 
eousness, the  mind  of  the  mean  man  is  conversant  with  gain. 
C.A.  4.16. 

SELF-RESPECT. 

A  man  must  first  despise  himself,  and  then  others  will 
despise  him.  M.  4.1.8.4. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

Mencius  said,  "The  evil  of  men  is  that  they  like  to  be 
teachers  of  others.  M. 4.1. 23. 

SINCERITY. 

Sincerity  is  the  way  of  Heaven,  to  think  how  to  be  sincere 
is  the  way  of  man.  M.  4.1.12.2. 

SLANDER. 

Mencius  said,  "What  future  misery  have  they  and  ought 
they  to  endure,  who  talk  of  what  is  not  good  in  others.  M.  4.2.9. 

SPEECH. 

In  words  keep  far  from  lowness  and  impropriety.  C.A.  8  4. 
STABILITY. 


The  superior  man  cultivates  a  friendly  harmony,  without 
being  weak.  D.M.  10.5.  (The  origin  of  the  common  phrase, 
"Ho  ir  liu,"  dissipated.) 

1  ifi  pi3,  vulgar. 
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Learn  as  if  you  could  not  reach  your  object,  and  were 
always  fearing  also  lest  you  should  lose  it.  C.A.  8.I/. 

*  0-.  #*&=*». 

The  Master  said,  "To  be  fond  of  learning  is  to  be  near  to 
knowledge.  D.M.  20.10. 

It  **»#2»IS.  *  IS*. 

The  superior  man  while  there  is  anything  he  has  not 
studied,  or  while  in  what  he  has  studied  there  is  anything  he 
cannot  understand,  will  not  intermit  his  labour.  D.M.  20.20. 

SUICIDE. 

^  0,  £  ±,  t  A.  fis  *  £  &  w  t,  *r 


The  Master  said,  "The  determined  scholar  and  the  man  of 
virtue  will  not  seek  to  live  at  the  expense  of  injuring  their 
virtue.  They  wili  even  sacrifice  their  lives  to  preserve  their 
virtue  complete.  C.A.  15.8.  (Confucius  justifies  suicide.) 
So  does  Mencius.  See  under  "Righteousness",  2nd  sentence. 

SUPERIOR  MAN.  THE. 


There  is  no  attribute  of  the  superior  man  greater  than  his 
helping  men  to  practise  virtue.     M.  2.1  8.5. 

SYMPATHY. 


When  a  ruler  rejoices  in   the  joy   of   his   people.  they-nl?o 
rejoice  in  his  joy  ;  when  he  grieves  at  the  sorrow  of  his  people, 
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the}'   also  grieve  at  his  sorrow.     M.   1.2.4.3.  (Cp-  "I"  "ii  their 
afflictions  he  was  afflicted.") 

TALENTS. 

?L  -?  0,  if  #.  x  &  &  ^o 

Confucius  said,  "Is  not  the  saying  that  talents  are  difficult 
to  find,  true."     C.  A.  8.20. 

TEACHING  OF  CONFUCIUS. 

J-  «  E9  %,  £>  fj.  &>  1W0 

There  were  four  things  which  the  Master  taught,  —  letters, 
ethics,  devotion  of  soul,  and  truthfulness.     C.  A.  7.24. 

TEMPERANCE. 

£  =¥•  0»  &  M  "a  «»  ffn  #  t  W. 

Mencius  said,  "Yu  hated  the  pleasant  wine,  and  loved  good 
words."     M.  4.2.20.1. 

TIME-SERVING. 


Never  has  a  man  who  has  bent  himself  been  able  to  make 
others  straight.  M.  3.  2.1.  5. 

TRANSGRESSION. 

^10,^:  a  *  ifii  'ii.  *  a  ffl  A  w 

ifco 

Tsi-shia  said,  "When  a  person  does  not  transgress  the 
boundary-line  in  the  great  virtues,  he  may  pass  and  repass  it  in 
the  small  virtues."  C.A.  I8.il.  (Questionable  teaching.) 

TRIALS. 

£  ft  g  ,®v  flfi  *E  **  #  m 

Life  springs  from  sorrow  and  calamity,  and  death  from  ease 
and  pleasure.  M.  6.  2.  15.  5. 

1  (TKJ  shien2,  or  ban2. 
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TRUTH. 


They  who  know  the  truth  are  not  equal  to  those  who  love 
it,  and  they  who  love  it  are  not  equal  to  those  who  find  pleasure 
in  it.  C.A.6.I8. 


*  0v  m  *  m  *>  *  m  &, 

The  Master  said,  "The  object  of  the  superior  man  is  tr.uth. 
Food  is  not  his  object."  C.A.  15  31.  (Good  for  a  certain  kind 
of  enquirer.) 

TRUTHFULNESS. 

A  BS  *  «»  **u*  plifc. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  man  without  truthfulness  is  to  get  on. 
C.A.  2.22. 


UNFITNESS  FOR  OFFICE. 

T-  HV  *  &  A  z  x  a  ».  &  *  T>  in 

•feo 

The  Master  said,  "I  will  not  be  concerned  at  men's  not 
knowing  me;  I  will  be  concerned  at  my  own  want  of  ability. 
C.A.  14.32. 

UNREALITY. 

JL  -f-  0.  m  «  RB  *  *o 

Confucius  said,  "I  hate  a  semblance  which  is  not  the  reality,. 
M.  7.2.37.12. 

VIRTUE. 


I  have  not  seen  a  person  who  loved  virtue,  or  one  who  hated 
what  was  not  virtuous.    C.A.  4.6. 
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&  •?-  ^  $£     /h    A.   4^  4- 
•«    *    1^  is&%  <p  /s  Tig  Hio 

The  superior  man  thinks  of  virtue  ;  the  small  man  thinks  of 
comfort  'or  that  which  is  earthly.)     C.A.  4.11.     (Col.  3.  3.) 


Virtue  is  not  left  to  stand  alone.     He  who  practises  it  will 
have  neighbours.  •  C.A  .4.25. 


I  have  not  seen  one  who  loves  virtue  as  he  loves  beauty. 
C.A.  9.17. 


The  Master  said,  "Yew,  those  who  know  virtue  are  few". 
C.A.  15.3. 

WAR. 


Mencius  said,  "There  are  men  who  say  —  T  am  skillful  at 
marshalling  troops,  I  am  skillful  at  conducting  a  battle'.  They 
are  great  criminals."  M  7.2.4.1. 


WICKEDNESS. 


m 


is. 

Now  they  hate  death  and  ruin,  and  yet  delight  in  being  not 
benevolent ;  this  is  like  hating  to  be  drunk,  and  yet  being  strong 
to  drink  wine.  M  4.1.3.4. 

WILL. 

•f*  H^HlBWS&lJ'thutE^c^W  55  /fe 


The  Master  said,  "The  commander  of  the  forces  of  a  large 
state  may  be  carried  off,  but  the  will  of  even  a  common  man 
cannot  be  taken  from  him.  C.A.  9.25. 
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WINE. 


—  and  not  being  overcome  of  wine  ;  what  one  of  these  things  do 
I  attain  to?  C.A.  9.15.  (Confucius  confesses  to  being  drunk 
occasionally.) 


Delighting  in  wine  without  satiety  is  what  I  call  being  lost. 
M.  1.2.4.7. 

WISDOM. 

*  0,  A  W  S  f"  «. 

The  Master  said,  "Men  all  say  we  are  wise."     D.M.  7. 
WOMEN. 

•  »  t     itftZT     ^t?N     —  •*     -  fx         -rV"     J^l*     -  *^     *^d*      il< 

Ki  m  s  IE  ^t\  S  ii  2  m  tfco 

To  look  upon  compliance  as  their  correct  course  is  the  rule 
for  women.     M.  3.2.2.2. 


L  UJb^JUWAA***' 


